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Paris in the Siege. 
sage 
TABLETTES AU JOUR LE JOUR.—IV. 


BY H. 8. W. 


A large hiatus in my journal is filled out by 
the letter of my courier :— 

Hotel Chatham, 67 Rue Neuve, St. Augus- 
tin, March 21st, 1871.—Dear Madame :—After 
I had the honor to bid you farewell at Geneva I 
returned immediately to Paris. The difficulty 
of getting out of the city with the sick was not 
80 great as going in: and nothing whatever 
but the safe-conduct of His Excellency, Mr. 
Washburne, to meas his personal attendant could 
have served me. I arrived the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and am here still. It is rather a good deal 
longer than I care for. [kept most all the ser- 
vants during the rest of the siege, and through 
my foresight we had fuod to the middle of De- 
cember. Frenchmen, with their light brains, 
bought about two pounds more than their daily 
wants, and they called this to ‘‘fatre des provis- 
tons!” I let come two casks of flour, several 
hams, and, in fact, everything that I knew 
would keep, and they thought I was crazy. 
Well, I wish that I had been still more crazy. 
It would have mildened the last half of Decem- 
ber, and the whole of January, ’71, which two 
months were the most cruel during the whole 
siege. Waiting the ‘‘moment psycholozique” of 
Mr. Bismarck, there has been the most terrific 


_ noise that ever human ears witnessed, and there 
ae 


were killed, as you may see by the journals, 
most inoffensive women and children. I have 
been twice in battle, as you will remember, but 
never heard such a noise; the Prussians seat us 
nice little shells nineteen and a half inches high 
and about ten inches across the bottom. Well, 
Madame, I still love dear France, and I hate 
Prussians more than I ever did, but I have lost 
all esteem and admiration for Frenchmen in 
general. The way they have behaved in this 
war is fearful; no patriotism, no true feelings, 
no true anything. An immense deal of talk, 
and exceedingly little of actions. There are, 
certainly, many fine men in this country, but 
their efforts to make things go right have been 
paralyzed by the overpowering state of dissolu- 
tion [dissoluteness (?) ] into which the French 
nation has been brought during the Second Em- 
pire. 

In January, we lived on 1-20 pound of horse- 
flesh and 3-5 pounds of dirty stuff, which hard- 
ly could bear the name of bread, per each adult 
and per diem. ‘The bread was mixed of rye, 
barley, oats, straw, rice, and lots of smaller 
birds-grain. Most of these articles were in a 
state of fermentation, as they had been stored in 
places not fit for granaries. This bread was so 
bad that our dog Toto, which I had kept alive, 
refused to eat it, and died, before my eyes, of 
starvation. Horse-flesh is as good as beef, and 
some parts, I think, superior. Stewed-cat I tast- 
ed twice, and it is as good as rabbit-stew. In 
January we made a soup of hot-water and grease, 
sold as beef-suet or horse-fat; and, in fact, of 
everything greasy, no matter whether its origi- 
nal destination had been to make pomatum or 
fo serve as tannery or carriage-grease. It was 
chemically cleaned, and sold under said names, 
to high prices. Fuany enough, eating this soup 
you would involuntarily ask whether it was 
made of candles, five or six of them tu a pound, 


us it had the nearest analogy possible to tallow. 


Paris at that time was everything else but 
Paris. No gas, shut shops, not a soul in the 
streets after seven; butcher, baker and pork- 
shops entirely empty; thousands and thousands 
of poor women standing in despair outside the 
very few privileged restaurants, which still had 
some preserves [preserved meats] to sell at fab- 
ulous prices; poor children by the hundreds ly- 
ing about on the boulevards, asking you for a 
seu. Mothers were in despair, not being able 
to get the usual pint of cow-milk in the morn- 
ing for their babies; thousands and thousands 
of things enough to soften the most stee!-heart- 
ed man. 

March 
day 1.2 my writing by a very sad event. Since 
Saturday last we have been under a reign of 
terror which you already will have learned of 
the newspapers. Weare ina complete anarchy ; 
no legal or regular authority, only a set of mis- 
erables, true descendants of Robespierre. All 
the changes and things I have gone through 
with since September you have no idea of. 
You will, by this time, have learned about a 
peaceful, unarmed manifestation on the twenty- 
first, which I joined, against the Red Committee. 
We went to the Place Vendome right before 
the bayonets and armed guns of the ‘*Marats.” 
The next day this was repeated, and I did not 
join; the manifestation was so numerous that 
one more or less was of little importance, as the 
first day were there nearly a thousand. They 
adyanced, like the previous day, without arnis, 
and J stood before the Hotel Chatam and saw 
them pass. Suddenly burst forth cries, and, in 
same time, noisy shots, driving the peaceful 
crowd like mad people in every direction. 
Shops shut as if by enchantment, and there was 
a general “‘saure qui putt.” This was Wednes- 
day. I went to the corner to see if 1 could do 
anything. I saw at the corner, sheltered in one 
street (Neuve St. Augustin), both sides of the 
Rue de la Paix, a trembling crowd, and at the 
bottom of the street a set of armed rogues ina 
most threatening attitude, ready to shoot the 
first who advanced to rescue the wounded and 
dying bodies spread all over the street. There 
were eighteen deaths and upwards of thirty 
wounded. We have, ever since, up to to-night 
(Saturday), been without peace day and night. 


22 and 23.—I was interrupted yester- 


Every house and shop entirely shut. No Bourse, 
no busigess; few people near the menaced 
points; every moment expectation of irruption 
and robbiag of private property. The Bank of 
France obliged to pay the insurgents a million 
wf francs, the Rothsebilds forced to pay half the 
amount. ‘The streets are filled with disgusting 
drunk persons; corners guarded by armed row- 
dies; the most horrid faces, not to be found 
equal in Italy amongst the brigands, nor in the 
Bagnes of Toulon, nor elsewhere. Well, ma- 
dame, such is the state of things in Paris, the 
capital of civilization. Most foreigners have, 
of course, left. No end to this state is yet to 
-be discovered in the horizon. Well, I must 
says {am proud of my little kingdom, Den- 
smarix called, and I gladly give away all the re- 
ypublics to those who are amateurs of civil wars, 
anarchy, and other such delicacies. Nay, I 


eyen think J would prefer stewed cats, rats, | 


horse-flesh, tallow-soup, with a regular govern- 
ment, even in state of siege, rather than not 
knowing whether I am shot, hung or robbed, 
one minute or the other, and haying’no author- 
ity, no police, no nothing, to call upon for legal 
protection. Every communication has again 
been seriously checked, telegraph wires are cut, 
mails irregular, trains are overhauled, barri- 
cades stopping the circulation through principal 
streets, etc., etc. The Prussians still occupy- 
ing most of the Paris forts, and ready at a given 
signal to recommence hostilities, or to enter 
Paris for good, their last one, being in only 
about one-nineteenth of the city, and a com- 
plete fiasco. But enough of barricades, Red 
Republicans, Vive la Republique. The whole 
seems to me like an awful nightmare, or like 
seme fearful dream. 
all this I do not know. Mr. Hobsschuck has 
not come back yet, and his return might be de- 


tained yet a good while, as feelings against 


Germans are still very bitter. 


When I shall go out of 


second February, and, as our nouse has had no 
ambulance during the siege, so I had crowds of 
customers, and the house quite full up to this 
unfortunate civil war burst forth. The other 
hotels have very few people, as they very near 
all, with one or two exceptions, had turned their 
houses into an ambulance. This, my action, 
you might think wrong of, but I will tell you 
how it was. In the beginning of the siege the 
government ordered that those who would offer 
six beds had the right to put out the convention 
flag (of Geneva), and there was such a rush 
that it became an abuse almost. This rush was 
produced by mere cowardly wants of sheltering 
their abodes, and not the true patriotic or 
human [humane] feelings which ought to have 
been dominant. Thus, the Belleville people 
called the sign of ambulance, and with certain 
foundation, the ‘‘rag of the Aristos.” I kept 
my house open without exterior shelterings, and 
I took in (in the new house not yet opened as 
hotel) about fifty poor, homeless persons, driven 
away from their homes, situated between the 
French and Prussian fire, such as from Bou- 
logne, Sevres and St. Cloud. This I thought 
a more Christian action than to put up a sign, 
false in most places, as they often did not have 
one wounded during the whole siege. Grand 
Hotel rented their whole house to the Interna- 
tional Society for wounded, and it was filled 
with wounded soldiers. But [ am afraid that it 
has lost all its customers, as you easy under- 
stand that it is feared to be very much infected. 
You would hardly recugnize the Chatham; it is 
more than twice as large as when you were first 
here, and the adjoining house has been taken 
in. It has now avast, airy court-yard, and if it 
had not been for this unfortunate war it would 
have been finished now. It has a covered side- 
walk all round and two gates, and the court is 
asphalted all over. A new dining-room, hold- 
ing more than a hundred persons, a new reading- 
room, and other out-fittings, and upwards of 
two hundred and fifty beds. But tne new part 
is not quite finished, as [ am waiting for Mr. 
H.'s return, not knowing how he wants it done. 
So I am only conducting the old house for 
guests. Well, Madame, I will stop my writing, 
and beg you to excuse my poor style and crooked 
letters. But we live in such crooked times— 
every minute expecting a musket-shot or a 
bullet through the window, so that it is almost 
impossible to sit still. I beg you to interpret 
my kindest respects to your family, and com- 
municate, when you write, whatever of this 
letter might interest them to kifow, and madame, 
I remain your truly obedient servant, 
Louris LEDaNE. 

Geneva, April 2, 1871.—‘*‘We return, we re- 
turn, we return no more!”—to Paris. Poor, 
desolated, torn Paris! At home they cannot 
know the rejoicing of heart which our national 
charity gives to countrymen abroad. Even if 
the cargo of flour which has been sent out 
under Mr. Dwight has failed to be distributed 
it is none the less valuable even on money con- 
siderations. I am assured that the sale of it in 
England has been most advantageous, and, in 
the better shape of money, like that sent to 
Alsace and Lorraine, will reach its destination 
and do its work. Meanwhile the national senti- 
ment, expressed in this and the projected Fair, 
whose wide preparations are known all over 
Europé, cannot be mistaken. Ah, that America 
may have patience with fair France unto the 
end! Under the Socialism, Communism, Red- 
Republicanism, even, of the mob, there has been 
always an idea, a strange, uncomprehended idea 
of Liberty. Nowhere among the other lower 
classes of Europe do we find ideas. The Re- 
public of the New World is not the kingéom 
that may gibe and despise the writhings and 
agonizings, wild though they be, of the French 
people. —_— 

“Paris, April, 1873.—Stroil these sunshiny 
days into the garden of the Tuileries or by the 
beautiful lake in the Bois de Boulogne or in the 
Champs Elysees, all bright and green in their 
spring dress; look round at the wonderfnl archi- 
tecture, at the order of arrangement, at the 
lavishness of space, at the purity of color, at 
the marvellous chefs-d’wuvres of art, and you 
cannot wonder that the American lingers in 
Paris.” 

This extract from a late letter, with the read- 
ing of the late Emperor's last will and testa- 
ment, the exile of the Bonaparte family, the 
tumults and changes in the national assembly, 
recalled the past, a few years only, when Ameri- 
cans were but too glad to escape those charmed 
precincts, leaving to their fate crates and boxes 
and bundles which unwittingly had fastened 
themselves as belongings to the unwary traveller 
in that fascinating city. Whole wardrobes of 
wrought linens and velvets and silks, luggages 
of marbles and bronzes, house-furnishings of 
whole bric-a-brac, shops all, with a short pang 
left behind. Perhaps it may interest others to 
look over, with me, these notes of my journal. 





The Man Who Lives on Five Dollars. 


Baas 
BY aA ‘* COMMONWEALTH ” 


CONTRIBUTOR. 


My name is Jones, and so I am often called, 
though there are a few people who by way of 
brevet speak fo me as Mr. Jones, but of me as 
simply ‘‘Jones.” A fewer number hail me as 
Captain Jones, and now-and-then one salutes me 
as Colonel.” There are marked characteris- 
tics pertaining to these different men by which 
it is easy to classify them. 

The kind of men who call me Jones are very 
much alike in many respects, and very much 
unlike the men who call me colonel, who in 
turn resemble each other. This is noticeable 
in the way they walk, in dress, in the manner of 
shaking hands, and other things. One would 
think that he who calls me Jones must be a fa- 
miliar sort of person, who would give you his 
confidence unreservedly, and the one who says 
“Colonel” must be a formal, stately, and dis- 
tant kind of individual; but it is not so. The 
first is free from formality, to be sure, but he 
calls me Jones not because of our intimacy 
usually, and our unreserved and mutual confi- 
dences, but from an abrupt, unceremonious na- 
ture of his which leads him to directness of 
endeavor and speech, and an economy of words 
and phrases. This man rather invites my con- 
tidence, but promises and gives none in return. 
He is not given to loose conversation; finds it 
difficult to talk freely except with few, and they 
his most intimate friends and daily companions. 
The other men is a breezy individual, who 
walks in a lively way, holds up his head, and 
has a faculty of circulating about in all places, 
as though he felt much at home, and could not 
be taken by surprise in any event, let what will 
happen. 

The power to approach another and call him 
“Colonel,” when he is not a man of rank, is a 
peculiar gift of nature, and cannot be compassed 
by education. Of course any one can repeat the 
words and apply them to any individual, but to 
address another and so express it that it will not 
seem to be intended as flattery or sycophancy, 
this requires a native faculty or genius which 
nothing else can supply. The man who can do 
it has within him the most essential elemerts 
of success, and if not impeded in his career 
by pestilence, earthquake or steamboat explo- 
sion, he will assuredly win his way in the world 
and enjoy the good things of life in large 
measure. I personally know several such 
men and am on terms of great intimacy with 
them. 

‘Let me describe one of them. He is of me- 
dium size, a little inclined to stoutness, blue 





I received the first guest in this house on the 


eyes, reddish cheek, and a state of evident 


health indicating good digestion and the ab- 
sence of all cares and perplexities. He looks 
so thoroughly cheerful you would swear he was 
never distressed, disturbed or disappointed in 
his life. He says: ‘‘Colonel, will you lend me 
five dollars?” He does not ask me if I have 
five dollars, but assumes it in a tone and man- 
ner that impresses me with the fact thathe knows 
with absolute knowledge that I have the money. 
In fact, he never asks any one that hasn't the 
money, for he goes on his mission of borrow- 
ing only on pay-day, dividend-day, rent-day, or 
such other days as he knows that money has 
been coming in to your coffers. When I see 
him enter and hear the first word ‘‘Colovel,” 
pronounced in his peculiar manner, there is no 
fact of which I am so fully convinced as that I 
have the money, and I should no more be able 
to plead non-possession than if confronted by 
my Maker. Denial on that ground is out of 
the question. I am also impressed with an- 
other thing, which, though utterly illusory, and 
without the shadow of a foundation, appears as 
real as the money I know is in my wallet; and 
this is, that the lending will in some mysterious 
and unaccountable way be an honor and a fayor 
bestowed upon me by the borrower. There is 
of course no time for calm deliberation be- 
tween the period of the request and the deliv- 
ery of the money into his hands, but what little 
there is is filled up with the conviction that I 
am the debtor in the larger sum, and that the 
amount is past all ready calculation or approxi- 
mate estimate. I know not how it is, or why 
it is, but something in the tone, the confident 
manner, or the candid expression of the eye of 
the man, assures and convinces me that it is so, 
and that I shall be no loser should my money 
never return. ‘ 

I know I shall lend this man the five dollars, 
not because I shall ever look for its return, not 
because he will ever lend me any, or do any 
valuable service for me, nor because I love him 
or respect him, or fear bim or hope or expect it 
will do him any good. I do not love him or re- 
spect him. I know the money will do him no 
good. I know he can do meno harm, and I 
even know he would not be offended at a refu- 
sal. He would call me colonel all the same 
should I not lend him the greenbacks, and 
would invite me toa lunch and julep the first 
time we should meet near a restaurant, with 
even more heartiness than he would should I 
lend him—heaping hot coals of fire upon my 
head in a way to make me repent of my hard- 
hearted meanness all my days—but this I do 
not think of when I give him what he demands. 
And what the man does to me he does to others. 
He earns no money, and he never has much. 
His capital is about five dollars, but it is a capi- 
tal perpetually renewed, and no day passes 
without that amount in his pocket. He travels 
everywhere because he knows the conductors 
on the railroads. Could you conceive of a con- 
ductor so ignorant as not to know him, they 
would yet be firm friends on riding together 
five miles. He knows the hotel clerks, and how 
meals are had without charge, and lodging with- 
out cost. His tailor’s bills are paid by introduc- 
ing new customers, or showing off the latest 
styles, and all incidental bills are paid from the 
five dollars which never under any circum- 
stances seem to be wanting. He is on hand at 
parties, entertainments, firemen’s-musters, fish- 
ing-excursions, and conventions, and has the 
best seat at celebrations, jubilees, public dinners, 
and wherever there are good things to be hear], 
seen or devoured. ‘The five dollars I lend this 
man never to see again is one of the best in- 
vestments I make, measured by the amount of 
satisfaction obtained from it. I feel that I do 
myself honor, and discharge an obligation of 
large dimensions witha small sum. He calls 
me ‘‘Colonel,” and I know I am not, and know 
that he knows I am not, and that I am not a 
martial character at all, but his tone implies 
that I have the sterling elements for command 
in such perfection that so careless an observer 
as himself perceives them, and that he would 
fain bestow a title that society at large has nig- 
gardly withheld, or that modesty on my part has 
prevented me from attaining. 

The man who can call another ‘‘Colonel” as 
this man does has no need to work, or plan, dr 
study, or contrive—farther than keep the run 
of pay-day, and an eye upon individuals who 
are laying by small sums for rainy days. Where 
such men are there you will find him, and his 
wants are as abundantly supplied as the best of 
them. Nature takes care of him, and the best 
of care, too. He is a lily inthe field of society ; 
toiling not, spinning not, but adorned in all the 
glory of Solomon, he meets one of the mysteri- 
ous wants of the race and saves nature from the 
production of a vacuum which is abhorrent. 





Guests. 
ee 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Youchide me, that, with self-absorbed, rapt eyes, 
I seem to walk apart, nor care to clasp 
Familiar hands once dear; like one whose house, 
Filled with the guests of her own choosing, rings 
With sounds of gladness, yet who steals away 
Up to some silent chamber of her own, 
Forgetful of the duties of a host. 
But is not she 
The truest and most hospitable friend 
Who, noting suddenly among her guests 
Az unexpected comer, one to whom 
She fain would show high honor and respect, 
Hastens away with busy feet awhile, 
To throw wide open to the sun and air 
Some long-untenanted fair chamber, rich 
With storied heirlooms of her ancestors, 
Bright with long windows looking towards the 
sun, 
Waiting but for an occupant? 
Even so 
Have I but stolen quietly away, 
Within the happy silence of my heart, 
A lovely, sunny chamber to prepare 
For a new comer; and the one to whom 
I fain would show such honor and respect, 
Dear, unkind friend who chides me, is—yourself. 
Auice M. WELLINGTON. 


WRITTEN 





Mastery. 

There is an innate sense which enables us to 
apprehend super-excellence without its entire 
comprehension. The wisest and most skillful 
citizens of a country village are recognized by 
the very obscure. Diamonds flash by virtue of 
their own prerogatives; so do these persons of 
either sex. We gravitate towards them, and 
slip by others. Each has his own field, but we 
scent them as the violet and arbutus; we dis- 
cover the framers, healers, comforters. What 
centers they become—radiating light and heat 
far beyond their own seeming limits! They 
insensibly influence thousands who never saw 
and never will behold them. Portions of them 
are forces which go out not to return. What 
sympathy and brotherhood we fee] for all lead- 
ers! how they inspire us with the highest and 
best, bringing to the surface what had smoul- 
dered for years! We note our relations to peo- 
ple and things, and revel in the universal spark 
which runs through humanity. A noticeable 
feature is that superiority does not discourage, 
but elicits an ambition to outstrip in our special 
vocations. A great picture is on exhibition, 
and its effect is visible in every studio, school 
and private nook. A poem surprises the world, 
and its thrill vibrates all along the shores; 
snatches are upon lips ignorant of their source 





or the accompanying stanzas. A simger glides 


from some concealment, and emperors leave 
their boxes to acknowledge such transcendent 
quality. The populace are alive, and the prac- 
tice of the mere tyro becomes exhilarating. 
Readers arrest by their proficiency, and bear 
us on their pinions. We rise and fall with their 
cadences, and mark beauties hitherto unob- 
served. Straightway we abstract their selec- 
tions from our shelves, and double our pleasure 
by re-perusal. More than this, we are impressed 
with the value of clear enunciation. Modula- 
tion, too, is another secret. Of what avail are 
ideas beautifully clothed if the sound is retained 
within half-closed lips, and the radius is con- 
tracted to a few feet or yards? It is an aggra- 
vation and folly. Oratory may be largely a gift, 
but simple delivery is an art which nearly all can 
compass if they will observe its advantages. 
One thing is certain—no one can be an efficient 
speaker, clerical or political, who is an indis- 
tinct one. Couple the former with delicate 
perception, pathos, searching analysis, and we 
have a feast for the gods. 

Distinguished actors do an immense public 
service, and reach all classes. They paint life, 
and the panorama moves before our eyes. 
They quicken and illustrate as few others can. 
Punch-and-Judy, hand-organs and street-bands, 
draw more or less; but if Barnum anrounce his 
ingress he is welc»med like a chief, as he is, in 
his line. Only rare powers could collect and 
grasp so many threads, every minutiae provided 
for. Itis a marshalled army, and has the drill 
and precision of such an assemblage. All the 
appointments are predrranged, and accidents, 
storms, tempests, death, even, anticipated. A 
capacious brain alone could thus plan and exe- 
cute. This is one kind of command, and hus 
its legitimate consequences and place. 

Pianos are carried to the frontiers, and are a 
necessity in palaces and thousands of cottages ; 
they annoy and please, according to circum- 
stances; yet, when an expert appears who can 
play for hours without notes, not only his own 
compositions but those of the world’s celebri- 
ties, a veritable kin to Beethoven, we are elec- 
trified and astonished. More, still; let him lead 
an orchestra with only the baton for guide and 
his own spirit as interpreter, and we have an 
example wonderful as rare. How he holds 
every department and elicits strokes with light- 
ning precision! How he warms, encourages, 
fires, his associates with his own insight, and 
makes them so surpass themselves that the 
crowd is ready to spring to its feet and applaud 
master and subjects to the echo. No clagueurs 
are needed here, no clique-favorite to be sus- 
tained. We have a kingly conqueror, and the 
people know their priest anointed by nature 
and hard study. Such an one fertilizes and 
helps us up the slope. 
shining pivot. 

This same animus enters into the minutest 
shade and degree of craft. A civil-engineer is 
called from afar and entrusted with immense 
projects. An architect is so renowned that he 
cannot supply orders. Carpenters and masons 
are adepts and famous in their time. Cooks are 
professors, and command the full value of re- 
fined services. Dressmakers are modistes, and 
almost travel in equipage. Reporters and cor- 
respondents have carte Llanches where others 
are denied. A lucky hit and suitable energy 
makes cakes and bonbons staple articles of 
trade. A newsboy reaches the editorial chair, 
is perchance a millionaire, and the all-bounti- 
ful of his period. 

Few have genius or extraordinary talents, but 
somehow nearly all are abie to do something as 
no one else can. There is diversity and individ- 
uality, which must keep us units and save us 
from absorption; immense must be the evidence 
to prove that any soul so far loses its identity 
that it can be swallowed up by others. How 
immeasurable would be the benefit if, through 
preacher, teacher, and, better still, our own 
loyal instincts, we could be induced to do 
our utmost in whatever we chanced to be en- 
gaged. Then every advance would be normal; 
nothing would be common or unclean, and 
we should have mounted that ladder which 
is poiged on earth amid homely duties, but 
which leads to the empyrean and most subli- 
mated existence. This would ensure fidelity, 
and with that would follow such a measure of 
comfort as is unknown to this generation. No 
one could be left out, for all are required, and 
should and would be respected. Acknowledged 
merit might shame the whole bevy of despera- 
does, and honest toil prove more attractive 
than doubtful gains and sure incarceration. 
This is equal ground, and includes every human 
organism of whatever amount of development, 
the most feeble and insignificant a valuable link 
in the chain. Here is work, then, for all, and 
each is responsible for his share. 





The End. 


—_—— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Do you remember that desolate day 
When we parted by the sea? 

We promised eternal faith and truth ; 
Loyal words twixt me and thee; 

Honest words they were, oh, my friend long gone! 
But to-day what empty sounds! 

Awaking the memory of dying love, 
And a truth that only wounds. 

Have patience. I only remind you now 
That perhaps ‘twould be as well 

To quietly bury the thing away, 
Unmarked by prayer or bell. 

Let us drop pretences, like last year’s styles, 
Or a faded, worn-out glove ; 

I know that the roses will bloom again 
For you on this grave of love. 

Oh, merciful God, what terrible pain! 
To see the light die away ; 

Floating down in the gathering twilight shades 
All hope of a future day. 

Go, go! Iam weary and sick of change; 
Tis a bitter certainty ; 

But, perhaps some time I can say ‘‘’Tis well!” 
In the great eternity. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The advocates of woman-suffrage claimed the 
late Chief-Justice Chase as a friend of their 
cause, though he never gave public utterance 
to anysuch opinion. One of his last official acts, 
however, was to dissent from the rest of the 
Supreme Court in a decision denying the right 
of a woman to practice law in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, on an appeal suit. 

In order to circumvent the constitutional 
amendments, by excluding colored citizens from 
places of amusement, a shrewd dodge has been 
resorted to at Vicksburg. Instead of tickets 
the showman uses cards of invitation, which 
solicit the attendance of the holder thereof, 
adding that ‘‘to defray expenses you are ex- 
pected to pay one dollar,” and that the card is 
not transferable. 

The widely-extending prevalence and gross 
abuses of ‘‘dead-headism” in this country are 
producing the natural result of a grand reaction, 
and the whole system is being fast swept away. 
— Springfield ican. 

Bowles has returned from his California trip 
without knowing the color of President Clark’s 
official card, and he expresses himself feeling- 
ly in an article of which the above is the first 
sentence. 

When the Governor and Minister Jewell 
meets the Duke Alexis at the court of his 





Ife is a marvel and | 


details of ordinary being, and is patent in every | 


likely to recall their first meeting at Hartford 
and some of their conversation at that time. 
The Governor was escorting the duke and his 
party about Hartford, showing them its indus- 
trial establishments and public buildings ; pass- 
ing his own great leather warehouse, he spoke 
of it, and said he was bred a tanner, and that 
that was his business now. ‘‘What!” said the 
astonished duke, ‘‘a tanner and a Governor!” 
‘“*Yes,” the latter can add now, ‘“‘and United 
States Minister Plenipotentiary to the Czar of 
all the Russias.” 

The Philadelphians also have been made ac- 
quainted with the Westinghouse brake. The 
Committee of Science of the Franklin Institute, 
the other day, witnessed a series of experiments 
on a train on the Pennsylvania railroad. Ope- 
rated from the engine, the train, going at the rate 
of thirty miles, was stopped in sixteen seconds, 
moving 503 feet after the brake was applied. 
Operated from the center car, the train stopped 
in fifteen seconds within 515 feet. Acting au- 
tematically by severing, the train stopped in 
twelve seconds within 367 feet. With the train 
going forty miles an hour the brake was ap- 
plied by severing the engine from the train, and 
stoppage was effected in ten seconds within 315 
feet. Various other experiments were made, 
which were altogether successful. 

Type-setting by machinery will come one of 
these days. The Lowell Citizen says that Mr. 
Charles W. Felt, ‘a born genius and well-in- 
structed mechanic, who used to have a laborato- 
ry or office in Salem, has devoted probably the 
best part of his life to studies and experiments 
with a view to facilitate the process of type-set- 
ting, and its distribution by machinery. Lon- 
don, for several years, has been his standpoint. 
It is now announced that the patents are in the 
hands of two trustees, one in Salem, the other 
in New York, and that a practical printer of 
Boston has been appointed agent. These facts 
indicate, if not justification by faith, a close ap- 
proximation to justification by machinery—an 
achievement which Ben Franklin would have 
thought a miracle. The editor of the Salem 
Register, who has seen it done, seems to be a 
believer. We saw in Boston, some years ago, 
a little manipulating with a type-setting ma- 
chine, but this was said not to be Mr. Felt’s ma- 
chine. The exhibition struck us as more curi- 
ous than practical. Ot course, in such a busi- 
ness no machine can be expected to supersede 
thoughtful, careful and constant supervision 
and direction, however delightful it might be to 
have good English ground out by steam, or by 
the turning of a crank, after the manner of a 
hand-organ.” 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, remarks the Woces- 
ter Spy, whatever else she may be, is evidently 
lof the right stuff foratrue reformer. Of all 
| the woman suffragists she has the most courage 

and resource and fights her own and her sisters’ 
| battle with the most wonderful energy, resolu- 
{tion and hopefulness. It is well-known that 
she is now under indictment for voting illegally 
at Rochester last November. Voting illegally 
jin her case means simply voting, for it is held 
| that women cannot lawfully vote at all. She is 
| to be tried soon, but in the meantime, while at 
| large on bail, she has devoted her time to mis- 
| sionary work on behalf of woman-suffrage and 
has spoken, it is said, in almost every school- 
, district in Monroe county, where her trial would 
| have been held in the natural course of things. 
| She has argued her cause so well that almost 
the whole male population of the county has 
been converted to her views on this subject. 
The district attorney is afraid to trust the case 
to a jury from that county and has obtained‘a 
change of venue to Ontario county, on the 
ground that a fair trial cannot be had in Mon- 
roe. Miss Anthony, rather cheered than dis- 
couraged by this unwilling testimony to the 
strength of her cause and her powers of per- 
suasion, has made arrangements to canvass On- 
tario county as thoroughly as Monroe. As 
county lines do not enclose distinct varieties of 
the human race it is fair to presume that the 
people of the former county will be as suscep- 
tible to argument and appeal as those of the 
latter, and by the time the case comes on an 
Ontario jury will be as little likely to convict as 
a Monroe jury is now supposed to be. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Alcott’s new novel, ‘‘Work,” will not be 
published till June 10th, the publishers not be- 
ing able to meet the large advance orders before 
that date. 

Channing's memoir of Thoreau will be a 
somewhat elaborate biography instead of a 
slight sketch, so sympathetic has been the study 
which the association of years had enabled him 
to make so thorough. 

Messrs. Holt & Williams will publish from 
advance sheets early in June, ‘‘Hero Carthew,” 
the new novel by Louisa Parr, the author of 
“Dorothy Fox.” It is appearing in England 
under the somewhat unmanageable name of 
“The Prescotts of Pamphillon.” The volume 
will make one of Messrs. Holt & Williams’ 
Leisure-hour Series. 

In anticipation of the return of the sons of 
Portsmouth to their early home on the Fourth 
of July next, Mr. Daniel A. Drown of that city 
has prepared a new volume of poems, to be 
produced in the highest style of art and dedi- 
cated to his early associates, as a memento of 
the occasion as well as a reminder of his claims 
to their sympathy and regard. Mr. Drown is 
entirely secluded from the world by physical 
infirmity, shut in a room impervious to solar 
light by an afflictive disorder of the eyes, and 
has written his poems under the most painful 
circumstances. He sings of nature as he re- 
members it more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and his cheerfulness is unbroken by the 
terrible suffering he has undergone. The book 
will be produced under the care of his early 
companion and schoolmate, B. P. Shillaber, and 
William H. Kennard. It will be elegantly illus- 
trated with engravings. Subscriptions sent to 
Mr. Kennard, at 331 Washington street, will be 
duly placed and honored. 

A vook publisher complains that certain news- 
papers which solicit his advertisements offer 
his issues to their readers through the mail, 
and pertinently asks: ‘‘Is it fair thus to come 
between me and my customer, when I have 
paid roundly for the privilege of the introduc- 
tion, and take that customer from me, and com- 
pel me to sell at a trade-discount to this pub- 
lisher, when otherwise I should get the retail 
price, less the postage? Yet we now have two 
popular journals doing this very thing. Another 
case: A religious journal, glad to have the ad- 
vertisements of publishers, allows a bookseller 
to advertise that ‘any religious book, adver- 
tised in this or any other paper, will be sent by 
mail by ——,’ etc. Surely this is not fair, and 
is of a piece with the country shopkeeper who 
placed beneath the long advertisement of his 
neighbor in the village paper the two lines: 
‘ALL THE ABOVE ARE ALSO FOR SALE BY MR. 
Joun Suitu.’ It was a clever dodge, for Smith 
got a first-rate advertisement at the cost of his 
neighbor, and perhaps succeeded in stealing 
away his customers.” 

When their own peculiar holiday of Stratford- 
on-Avon—the natal anniversary of William 
Shakespeare—was celebrated this year, the 
shops were closed, and a civic procession 
marched from the town hall to the church, 





ather, at St. Petersburg, they will both be 


where flowers were strewn on the poet’s tomb- 


was given by Miss Isabella Glyn—well-known 
in this city from her recent readings from 
Shakespeare—and ai half-past three a collation 
took place in the town hall. Some good glees 
were sung, and speeches were delivered by the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Yarmouth, the 
mayor, vicar, etc. The toast of the evening, 
“‘The Immortal Memory of Shakespeare,” was 
proposed by Miss Glyn, who spoke as follows : 
‘Not used to speak in public, except inspired 
by the eloquence of Shakespeare, I have spoken 
to-day for three hours and three-quarters, and 
I think it is long enough fur any one to expect 
an audience. Since brevity is the soul of wit, 
I must be brief, and I would propose the toast 
of the immortal memory of Shakespeare, the 
everlasting youth whom age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale his infinite variety.” It is evident 
that Stratford, at least, is ready to welcome 
womanly cooperation. 


A volume which has been issued from the 
government printing-office is more valuable 
and interesting than is usual with publications 
from that source. It contains all the treaties 
contracted by the United States with foreign 
powers since the foundation of the government, 
the total number, exclusive of postal conven- 
tions, being two hundred and thirty. It will 
doubtless surprise most people to be informed 
that we have only nineteen extradition treaties, 
and have concluded naturalization treaties only 
with seven. From this statement it is evident 
that there is much work yet before our State 
department, as there are many countries in 
which our criminals can find safe refuge, and 
some lands where our naturalized citizens are 
not protected by treaty stipulations. Our trea- 
ties have, undoubtedly, been numerous; but, as 


acter, many must be concluded before our citi- 


their political rights. Our naturalization trea- 
ties, it is true, cover the countries from which 
the bulk of our emigration comes, but they 
should have several additions, and we must yet 
have a number of extradition treaties to make 
certain of getting back our own criminals or 
getting rid of those from other lands. 


Concerning the authorship of ‘Betsy and I 
are Out,” Mr. R. H. Newell, ‘Orpheus C. 
Kerr,” writes as follows :— 

On the 26th of March, 1871, I copied into my 
department of ‘‘Social Studies,” in the Sunday 
World of this city, from the Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade, a rustic ballad styled ‘‘Betsy and I are 
Out,” which had appeared a few days before in 
the latter journal, over the signature of Will. 
M. Carleton of Hillsdale, Mich. Prefacing 
the verses with such commendation of their 
conception as, in my judgment, they richly de- 
served, [ also assumed the editorial liberty of 
revising certain lines that halted metrically in 
the original—changing here a word, there a 
phrase, and, in two or three instances, adding 
new expressions, for the better prosodical effect 
of the ballad. Thus, where the poet, in the 


our cup; 

And so that blamed old cow was always a-comin’ 
up.” 

my emendation of the second line made it read: 

‘And so that blamed cow critter was always a- 
comin’ up,” 

Again, for the line— 
‘*There is a little cash, that’s drawin’ tol’rable 
ay,” 

I substituted the syllabicatory expansion :— 

“There is a little hard money, that’s drawin’ 
tol’rable pay.” 


like character and purpose, the ballad took its 
way through hundreds of newspapers, including 
Harper's Weekly; and with these still, as I 
understand it, appears in W. M. Carleton’s lately 
published book. More curious to relate, how- 
ever, the ‘‘Betsey and I are Out” of the other 
claimant’s ‘‘Thanksgiving Story,” while differ- 
ing unessentially at times from the exact word- 
ing of the western balladist’s original, contains 
every one of my emendations, including the 
two italicised above. This, also, when the 
‘“*Thanksgiving Story” purports to have been 
written in 186%, or two years before such emen- 
dations were made. 





ART NOTES. 
E. L. WEEKS, 
who seems to have made the scenery of Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt a specialty, is engaged upon 
a view, which is nearly finished, of Jebel Sunin, 
or Mount Lebanon, as seen from the outskirts of 
Beyrout. Thesummit of the mountain is bathed 
in a rosy light, and lifts its lofty brow into an 
atmosphere of such transparency that from a 
point where the eye commands an unobstracted 
range of vision objects at a distance of thirty 
miles are easily distinguished. In the middle 
distance is a grove of stone-pines which are re- 
markable for the gracefulness of their stately 


which present strong contrasts with the lumi- 


The readers of Warburton’ ‘‘Crescent and the 
Cross” will be reminded of that writer's elo- 
quent description of the very scene which Mr. 
Weeks has so beautifully and so faithfully 
transferred to canvas. 
JOHN R. KEY 

is preparing to sail for Europe on the 17th of 
June, and has lately been busy in finishing 
the few pictures remaining in his studio. His 
latest work is a view of Lake Tahoe, in Cali- 
fornia, upon which he seems to have bestowed 


they have been chiefly commercial in char- | 


zens can be protected, as they should be, in} 


haste of unscanned composition, had written: | 
‘And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in 


forms, and for the somber hues of their foliage, | 


nous effects of other portions of the picture. | 


Stone. Subsequently a}reading from Hamlet | June, are at hand, full of fresh, pleasant matter | 


| from their far-away cities, 
Francisco. 
rough title of ‘An Old Fool,” is not, otherwise 
than in name, harsh, but well-told and noble in 
tone and conception. ‘Where's Willy?” is a 
beautiful and simple little poem in the Kansas 
Magazine that will please many a reader. 


Topeka and San 





The London Quarterly Review, for April 
| (Leonard Scott Publishing Co.’s reprint), has 
| articles on the State of English Painting; a 
| critique of ‘Middlemarch ;” a discussion of the 
| relation of Railways and the State; Autumns 
;on the Spey; the Count de Montalembert: 
| Greek at the Universities; Lord Lytton; Cen- 
| tral Asia; and the Irish University bill and the 
| Defeat of the Ministry—an epitome of learning 
| and literature. 

} 
| Under the Greenwood Tree, another of the 
‘‘Leisure Hour” series of books, from the press 
| of Holt & Williams, is subtitled “a rural paint- 
| ing of the Dutch school,”and is by Thomas Har- 
| dy. Itis as fresh as the season, and has a par- 
ticularly winsome and cherry tone. Of course 
| it is a love-story, of the good old English sort, 
| and its healthfulness will please where right 
| Sentiment is cultivated. Mr. Hardy has a fa- 
| ture as a story-writer.—Williams has the vol- 
| ume. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for June (New York, 
| ESR. Pelton, Publisher; sold by A. Williams 
& Co.),is an excellent number of achoice mag- 
j azine. Scientific articles lead—the ever-inter- 
esting subjects of man’s origin and destiny— 
Mivart versus Darwin; ‘‘Primitive 
| by E. B. Tylor. The historical paper on the 
| death of Lord Strafford, and sundry literary ar- 
| ticles, including a sketch of M. Taine, with a 
| fine portrait, give the Eclectic even more than 
its usual value. 


} ee ” 
i Society, 


The Literary World commences its fourth 
| volume with the June number, which appears 
| enlarged and—were it needed to say it—im- 
| proved, but in the latter respect only in the 
greater extent and variety of its matter. It has 
| always been a first-class critical and instructive 
journal, and so it will continue to be while Mr. 
| Crocker conduets it. For those who desire the 
| freshest information about books, and literary 
| matters generally, this is just the serial for 
them.—Boston, S. R. Crocker. 


Literature and Dogma: An Essay towards 
a Better Apprehension of the Bible. By Matthew 
Arnold, D. C. L.—Boston, James R. Osgood § 
| Co.—The distinguished author seems to prefer 
| a philologic, rather than a theologice interpreta- 
tion of initial words and passages in the vener- 
able volume for which he would have us gain a 
better apprehension. Its language is not that 
of exact science, but rather that of metaphor, 
poetry and song. A religion taught by bards 
and minstrels, rather than by bishops and law- 
givers. 


We have just received the Trial for Practis- 
ing Homeopathy of William Bushnell, M. D., 
and associates, evidently prepared by the ac- 
cused and their counsel, in the interest of 
homeopathy, as it gives nothing on the opposite 
| Side save the charges and specifications, the 
| citations to appear, and the decision of the board 
of trial. Butas an exparte document enough is 
| shown that the homwopathists made out an ex- 
cellent statement for their cause, and will put 


; 
| the onus of the transaction, if consummated, on 
| 





With these alterations, and a few others of | 4 few indiscreet members of the Massachusetts 


Medical Society.] 

A Strange Story. By Sir E. Bulwer Lyl- 
ton, Bart.—New York, Harper § Bros.—A 
weird story of magic, incantation, philosophy 
and science, to which Sir Edward appropriately 
| affixed the epithet of “strange.” Written some 
| years ago, it seems to have been suggested by 
the theories and phenomena of animal magne- 
tism, or clectro-biology, then new to its author 
| and the public of Great Britain. Its details are 
abundantly repulsive—though somewhat re- 
deemed by a leading idea in the complex exist- 
ence of man, of soul dominating merely intel- 
| lectual and physical being. 

The /erald of Health, for June, is one of its 
best numbers. It contains many interesting 
papers, among others ‘‘A Counterblaste to To- 
| bacco,” by King James I. of England, written 
in 1664, and here printed with all the original 
quaintness of spelling and expression. An in- 
structive. paper upon ‘ Hereditary Improve- 
ment” suggests even greater difficulties than it 
solves, and opens the door to further thought 
The 

questions and answers of the editorial depart- 
ment also contain many valuable hints and bits 
| of information.—Wood & Holbrook, 15 Laight 





' 
upon the great question of stirpiculture. 


street, New York, publishers. 

Another of Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s very 
excellent discourses, The Safest Creed, has 
been published by D. G. Francis, 17 Astor place, 
New York city. He maintains with a logic anid 
rhetoric alike conclusive and brilliant that the 


rationalist’s creed is the safest, because ‘‘it has 
no articles that are put in jeopardy by the action 
éf human nature in its normal movements; it 
teaches no dogmas that are at variance with the 
established laws of reason.” ‘‘No creed is safe 
that places itself in antagonism to the natural 
human heart. Svoner or later it must go down. 
The heart will triumph; and it will triamph by 





much careful labor. This picture is remarka- 
ble for its luminous color and aérial perspec- 
tive. In the foreground is a grove of the mam- 
mouth pines indigenous to the reigon, which 


range of mountains, which extend towards the 
horizon until their snow-capped peaks are grad- 
ually lost in the distance. While the picture is 
noticeable for its strength and boldness of color, 
it is no less remarkable for its elaborate finish ; 
yet no strength or vigor is sacrificed to this 
careful manipulation and attention to minute 
details. It is a very beautiful and satisfying 
picture, and one which will add to the well- 
earned reputation of the gifted artist, all of 
whose recent pictures bear unmistakeable evi- 
dence of continued progress. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wood's Household Magazine, for June, has 
a judiciously prepared miscellany, as usual.— 
New York city. 

The Religious Magazineand Monthly Review, 
for June, contains an interesting paper, ‘‘Have 
the Gods Receded?” by Prof. C. C. Shackford; 
others “On our Judgment of Wrong-doers” 
and ‘‘Manliness in Christ.” ‘‘St. Peter’s Ro- 
man Pontificate” is a careful and suggestive arti- 
cle. The poem ‘‘Youth and Age” is specially 
charming. 

Henry Hoyt has published a new edition of 

Dr. William M. Cornell’s The Sabbath Made 
for Man, which in a brief space unites all the 
arguments and assumptions of the Sabbatarians ; 
and Agnes Fairfield, or The Triumph of Fatth, 
by Charles F. Higginson, an English story, 
well told, and suitable for Sunday-school and 
family reading. 
The National Sunday School Teacher, for 
June, is full of good suggestions and beautiful 
thought. It is one continuous breath of holy 
aspiration and helpful endeavor, and cannot fail 
to sweeten the heart of every reader. The edi- 
torial on the library question is excellent, and 
deserves wide circulation. The Little Folks is 
bright, sweet, and charming, as usual.—Adams, 
Blackmer & Lyon, publishers, Chicago. 


were painted from original studies, and on the | 
right of the picture is seen the Sierra Nevada | 


either converting the creed or destroying it.” 


| Questions of the Day, by the Rev. John Hall, 


D. D. (New York, Dodd & Mead; Boston, A. 
Williams Co.), are answered clearly, and in the 
author’s terse and comprehensive style, how- 
ever often we may make a different response to 
some of the inquiries. On the church question, 
for instance, he says: ‘There was no distinction 
of rank between the bishop and presbyter in 
the apostolic church.” Granted. But there 
was between the apostle and presbyter, and the 
ordinary (not extraordinary) authority of the 
former is what since the apostolic age has been 
confided to the bishop, the name since that age 
designating only a successor in office and author- 
ity to an apostle. 

Public and Parlor Readings, edited by Lewis 
B. Munroe, is an elegant and happy compilation 
for the use of dramatic and reading clubs, and 
for social and school entertainments, prepared 
by the well-known teacher of elocution lately 
connected with the Boston schools. Among the 
authors quoted are Miss Alcott, ‘‘George Eliot,” 
Mrs. George MacDonnald, and George M- Ba- 
ker, among the later writers, with of course the 
standards of English literature in profusion— 
Colman, Jerrold, Dickens, Byron, Shakespeare, 
Knowles, Croly, Hood, and others. Excellent 
judgment of the wants of his constituents, and 
good taste and intelligence generally, are mani- 
fest in the sclections.—Lee & Shepard are the 
publishers. 

A very instructive—and entertaining as well, 
if rightly conceived—treatise is The English 
Constitution, by Walter Bagehot, a new and | 
revised edition of which has been published by 
Little, Brown & Co. The writer is a clear and 
expressive stater of his ideas, and he is thorough- 
ly familiar with his topic; and consequently we 
have a work peculiarly suggestive to American 
readers fond of making contrasts between their 
own and foreign governments. Easily and lucid- 
ly the writer explains and illustrates the various 
features of English government, and opens a 
vast field of information and speculation con- 
cerning their working. The volame should be 
a text-book jn all schools, and an inseparable 
companion for all government officials and 
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| ing-room, open at all times to everybody. 


Boston as Seen by German Eyes. 


_-. 
DR. BUCHNER’S LETTER HOME. 


[TR SNSRATED BY PROF. C. H. COXE OF GIRARD 
COLLEGE, 


| In the latter half of December I lectured in 

Boston, a city whose recent immense contlagra- 
tion has drawn upon it the attention of half 
the world. The site of the fire, almost an 
English square mile in extent, with its distress- 
ing picture of desolation and confusion, dis- 
| appears from view in comparison with the wide 
| Czpanse of the city, which is distinguished 
| above most others in America for its incom- 
parably beautiful location between the sea and 
its barrier, a not far-distant gently-undulating 
chain of hills. Add to this that Boston, as the 
oldest of American cities, has a style of archi- 
tecture that reminds one of Europe, and even 
has some crooked, narrow streets to show—a 
peculiarity almost unexampled in this country. 
Intellectually considered, it seems to stand at 
the head of all others on the continent, and has 
acquired the honorary title of the American 
Athens. Ilere, in the suburban town of Cam- 
bridge, lives and works the famous Agassiz, the 
Humboldt of the New World, whom Americans 
reverence as a sort of scientific god, and at 
whose disposal they have placed unlimited sums 
of_money for travels, scientific labors, museums 
of collections, &c. To be sure, he has in re- 
turn made his science conform to the demands 
of American Puritanism, and deports himself 
as a violent opponent of Darwin, Huxley, and 
the rest. 

To show, moreover, that also among the 
people of this region Puritanism is not without 
its adversaries, there is the widely-circulated 
weekly paper of atheistic principles, the ~Jn- 
vestigator, which wages a successful war with 
all ecclesiastical movements. In general, it 
secms to be the privilege of Boston, among all 
American cities, to give the first expression to 
great reform ideas. For here it was that the 
Revolution and the war otf Independence took 
their start. Here the great, and afterwards so 
successful, abolition movement was inaugu- 
rated. The men whom Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts in general send to the Congress 
at Washington belong, as a rule, to the most 
intelligent and the most progressive members of 
that body. For instance, the distinguished Sen- 
ator Sumneris a son of Boston. ‘The Women’s 
Rights movement, too, so momentous in Ameri- 
ea, has its headquarters in Boston, where, as in 
New England generally, there is a large number 
of unmarried women who seck and find in ail 
possible employments a substitute for their du- 
bious chances of marriage. For example, there 
are no less than twenty female physicians in 
this city, and they do not lack remunerative 
practice. The hospital for women and children, 
founded by Miss Zakzrewska, M. D., from Ber- 
lin, deserves to be regarded as a model institu- 
tion, and is, without laying stress upon its ad- 
mirable position on an eminence clear from ob- 
struction on every side, liberally provided with 
the most modern arrangements for heating, 
ventilation, disinfection, and the like. The 
benevolence which prevails in such overflowing 
measure in America, generally, but more es- 
pecially in Boston, happens very well for this 
hospital, and also in this regard women every- 
where are found among the foremost. It is 
incredible how much is done for public pur- 
poses through private activity, and to this it 
may inno small degree be owing that Bostonians 
are unspeakably proud of their city, maintaining 
it to be the finest in the Union, a pesition which 
other places, New York for example, claim for 
themselves. 

With the prejudices of the New Yorkers 
against Boston, the particularly stringent tem- 
perance laws of Massachusctts, perhaps, along 
with political reasons, may have something to 
do; although here, as in most of the larger 
cities, the temperance people have not yet found 
themselves in a position to carry out their prin- 
ciples as thoroughly as in the country and 
smaller towns. Here, as in almost the whole 
of New England, all use of spirituous drinks is 
strictly prohibited, and even such liquors az.ore 
destined only for private use are liable to 
seizure on the public street. This involves, to 
be sure, a mischievous curtailment of that per- 
sonal freedom which ix else so extravagantly 
valued and so much bepraised, but ceases to 
be so surprising on a nearer consideration of 
the matter. However little the necessity of 
prohibitory laws in Germany, or however little 
the tolerance they would cnjoy, they appear in 
this country to be indispensable; for the Ameri- 
can is quite another beiag than the German, 
and when once he has begun the use of strony 
drinks is utterly incapable of observing any 
moderation. Just as he manages everything 
in lite and business with dash, energy and ex- 
citement, he follows the very same course when 
drinking, and no sooner have his potations got 
the better of him than he loses the power to 
lay any check upon his nature. That quiet, 
easy, cheerful enjoyment of life which is so 
highly prized in Germany, and has no necessary 
connection with immoderation, seems to be an 
unknown thing in America, although its do- 
mestic life itself is awarded a full share of 
praise. The American character has in its 
strikingly prominent peculiarity its dazzling 
bright, no less than its dark, sides, but could 
hardly be imagined other than it really is for 
the mastery of collossal difficulties of this 
mighty land and as the opposite of German 
timidity and narrow-mindedness. That this on 
the other hand brings in turn manifold excesses 
in its train can accordingly be no matter for 
very great surprise. 

The number of Germans in Boston, in pro- 
portion to that in other cities, is very small, 
being estimated at fiom eight to twelve thou- - 
sand. Nevertheless, the large attendance at 
my lectures, which, as I am told, no similar 
occasions had ever furnished anything like, 
convinced me of a development of intetlectual 
life among the Germans comparatively greater 
thanin other placese Unhappily this development 
must continue restricted to a more or less cul- 
tivated minority, since by far the greater num- 
ber of Germans in American cities is composed 
exclusively of workingmen, for whom this 
country is, in truth, just such an Eldorado as 
it is for servants of all kinds. Nowhere in the 
world is labor so well paid as here; nowhere, 
consequently, do the working classes live 
equally well and comfortably, and by reason of 
just this material prosperity nowhere does the 
working man feel himself equally well off. 
To be sure, in mental respects, he has, as arule, 
no Claims to prefer, at least none higher than 
he had in the old country, and is, therefore, in 
the main, nut to be reckoned on for any encour- 
agement of those intellectual pursuits intro- 
duced from the fatherland. The case will bet- 
ter itself, however, from year to year, espe- 
cially in the so-called West, where the German 
element is said to be decidedly stronger in 
numbers, education and influence, than in the 
East. Possibly, also, at no very distant day, 
in isolated places there, it will be the predomi- 
nating clement; but that in the country at 
large it will ever displace or absorb the Ameri- 
can, a8 some enthusiasts dream, is something 
not even to be thought of. On the other hand, 
socially considered, the Americans have in their 
turn adopted a great deal from the Germans. 
For example, the formerly quite unusual, and 
the present almost universally cstablished, cele- 
bration of Christmas. In the holiday season, 
the sight of the decorated shops, brilliantly lit 
up, and the Christmas trees borne through the 
strects, might almost make one think he is in 
Germany. Beer, too, is a German importation 
and is hardly less a favorite with Americans 
than with Germans, although what is known 
ordinarily as ‘*‘German lager beer” retains hard- 
ly more than the name and color of its noble 
original. Only in the West is there any good 
beer brewed. 

Quitting this material ‘‘stuff,” the considera- 
tion of which leaves it a matter of doubt whether 
there exists or not the necessary alliance with 
the corresponding quantum of “strength,” 4 
must give my attention again to my intellectual 
stuff, and mention that Boston, like New York, 
ossesses an institution anything similar to 
which probably it would be vain to seek in 
European cities—a free public library and read- 
Its 
construction has many points of resemblance 
to the New York Mercantile Library, which 
may be described, in a certain measure, as 
the greatest in the world, and differs from the 
Boston institution in this particular, that asa 
rule subscribers alone enjoy its privileges. It 
has grown from a very small beginning made in 
1821 by an association of young merchants, anil 
possesses to-day about one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes and ten or twelve thousand 
members. It occupies a sg’ -adid building 
(Clinton Hall), and, being supported by rich 
merchants, levics only a small contribution 
upon its members. The immense reading-room 
contains several hundred journals and periodi- 
cals, and the annual circulation of books amounts 
to nearly two hundred and sixty thousand vol- 
umes. A separate German department, with a 
German librarian, contains ten thousand vol- 
umes. The kindliness and courtesy with which 
the writer of this lettter was received on the 
occasion of a visit to the place, and was invited 
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to the most unrestricted use of its conveniences, 
are subjects which t elicit too high terms 
of praise. 

Something remarkable and worthy of men- 
tion in Boston is the chromo-lithographic estab- 
lishment of Prang, a German, who, in the way 
of printing in oil, has gradually, by dint of in- 
exhaustible perseverance and patience, acquired 
an ast»nishing skill in imitating and reproduc- 
ing (for houses and schools especially) promi- 
nent works of art or paintings in general. His 
really distinguished achievements can hardly 
be excelled by those of any European estab- 
lishment. In general, it is a subject for pride 
to a German so often to find his countrymen 
here the founders or pioneers of industrial and 
other enterprises that demand an exceptional 
grade of intelligence, cleverness and persever- 


ance. 











*-Warrington’s” Sayings. 
aes 
ATTEMPTED BURDENS ON THE PEOPLE. 


— . 

The zoology “grab” was carried through 
on the promise that it should be reduced 
to $25,000 at the next stage. This promise 
was made in apparent good faith by Mr. 
Sanger of Danvers, but there are rumors 
that it will be disregarded, if not by him, 
yet generally by the supporters of the measure. 
My belief is that the poor exile will get his 
money. It is to be placed where it will do a 
great deal of good, so they say; and it only 
comes to one three-hundredths of one per cent. 
of the valuation of the State! What is one 
three-hundredths of one per cent.? Shall we 
refuse it? Perish the thought! And now you 
speak of it, why not let another three-hundredth 
part go for the breech-loading muskets, and, 
well, really, now you won't hesitate to give Mr. 
White three-quarters of a million dollars a year 
to spend in miseducating the children! As one 
of the Boston papers used to have it, “‘Croakers 
to the rear!” As I have touched upon the sub- 
ject of the half-mill tax, Jet me give one of the 
illustrative arguments advanced to me by Mr. 
Gad Plympton, formerly representative from 
the town of Shutesbury, whom I met here a 
day or twoago. Plympton is one of your hard- 
headed old reasoners seasoned in the Shutes- 
bury town-meetings of thirty years. I was put- 
ting to him the expediency of allowing Agassiz 
to get (at least once more) his subsidy, and of 
humoring the soldiers with their breech-loaders, 
and finally of allowing Mr. White and the 
school committees to draw their $700,000 to 
cover up the defects of the schools and school 
system of Massachusetts and maintain our tra- 
ditional brag over our educational institutions. 
“If we do not pass this act (said I), what will 
our orators do fur their perorations? It will 
not do to let the people out West too suddenly 
find out that we are running behind in all our 
educational processes. And (said [ in as 
plausible a way as I could) really, you know, 
vlympton, that you folks up in Franklin county 
will get much more than you pay out. Boston 
is rich, and can afford to let the people of the 
rest of the State have a small matter of a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars or so. ‘There’s 
your son Ethan (said I), he'll want to come 
here, by-and-by, to seek his fortune; .the old 
school needs a little higher grade of education; 
the maps, if you ever had any, are worn out; 
the terrestrial and celestial globes, which were 
in use when you went to school, are chipped all 
to pieces and need replacing, and you have no 
idea how much better off your district would be 
for a series of one of those mathematical charts 
by which the master teaches addition and mul- 
tiplication by simply pointing out the figures 
with a long pole, instead of being at the trouble 
of explaining the process by word of mouth. 
Are not your schoul-buoks too, getting a little 
musty? Don’tyoustill use Pierpont? Get Sar- 
gent, old fellow. or Hillard, who is still better! 
And there are half a score of new geographies 
and arithmetics which Ethan ought to study be- 
fore he comes to Boston. Boston cannot afford, 
sir (and here I became impressive), Boston 
CANNOT AFFORD to have your son Ethan grow up 
in ignorance of the new text-books of history! 
Why, there is a new table of the succession of 
the kings of Mesopotamia in Von Tumbilecort’s 
new work, which he cannot afford to do without! 
There is a new estimate of the height of the 
pyramid of Cheops, showing that it is three- 
quarters of an inch in altitude greater than old 
Jedediah Morse supposed! Authentic docu- 
ments have been recently discovered showing 
that sixteen more persons were killed at the 
destruction of Pompeii than have been hercto- 
fore enumerated! What shall we think of 
Shutesbury if you go on in your old-fashioned 
and old-fogy way much longer?” ‘ Pshaw,” 
said Plympton, ‘‘that’s all very well, but the 
question is, Why should I ask the people of my 
neighboring town to pay for all the modern im- 
provements? We can pay for them ourselves 
if we want them 
came across the Common | stopped a moment 
at the Punch-and-Judy show. We don’t have 
‘em in Shutesbury. The showman had gota 
crowd round him, and was explaining that he 
could not go on unless the people would con- 
tribute fifty cents. ‘You are glad enough,’ said 
he, ‘to look, but you won't pay anything. And 
I want you to understand that if you want to 
laugh you must pay.’ So he ordered the hat 
round, and I put in five cents. Iere-and-there 
a man put in five; others two, and others one, 
and one man aten cent bit of currency. But 
the whole amount, on being counted, reached 
only forty-six cents. ‘Four cents short,’ said 
the showman, and I gave two cents more to 
help make up the deficiency. By-and-by, after 
the quarrel of Punch-and-Judy was over, we 
were told that they would give us the prize fight 
of Mace and Coburn for twenty-five cents. I 
declined to contribute for that, but stopped to 
see it, and then came on my way. I don’t ob- 
ject to being asked to contribute toward the 
payment of school or any other philanthopic 
expenses over in Conway, or any other town, 
but I don’t see why I should be taxed for it, or 
why Conway people, or, for that matter, Boston 
people, should be called on to pay forus. That’s 
iny notion of it.” Just then my friend Marden 
and my old school-master Field came along, 
and I broke off the conversation, knowing that 
they would join in it, and that Plympton would 
find out that I had stolen my arguments from 
the legislative committee on education. 





Miss Mary Carpenter on “Reform in 
England.” 


—. 
SECOND BOSTON LECTURE. 


Miss Carpenter began her address by showing 
the essential differences between the reform 
movement in the United States and that in the 
‘old country,” so that there could hardly be a 
comparison between the workings of the one 
and the other. The English reform movement 
properly Legan in the congress of 1851 at Birm- 
ingham; but the establishment of “ragged 
schools,” by John Pounds, had done much to 


educate public sentiment on the subject of the 


prevention of crime. Under the direction of 
Charles Dickens, then editor of the London 


Daily News, the best energies of many benevo- | 


lent persons were given to the work of bringing 
the multitude of neglected children in London 
streets within the sphere of civilized action. 
Reverting to her own experience, Miss Carpen- 
ter gave an interesting account of the ‘ragged 
schools” established in Bristol, of whose work- 
ings she was qualified, from long acquaintance, 
to speak. The evil workings of the law which 
confined juvenile and adult criminals in the 
same prison were made evident to the thinking 
minds of England, and the spirit of reform first 
took shape in the Birmingham congress before 
mentioned whereby Parliament was memorial- 
ized to bring about the desired project of re- 
formatories for the young. 


The lecturer pointed out the peculiar diffi- | 


culties which beset the progress of reform in 
England, such as the religious question, and 
showed how, at length, all trouble was obviated 
by having the schools established and support- 
ed by voluntary agency, although under the in- 
spection of the British Secretary of State. It 
was only ater much difliculty that a law provid- 
ing for the detention of juvenile offenders. in 
reformatorics, after their sentence in prison 
shall have expired, was established. Miss Car- 
penter considered this law of detention most 
valuable. The juvenile offender was generaliy 
sentenced for a fortuight or a month to prison; 
and, at the expiration of that time, sent to the 
retormatory for a period nominally fixed at five 
years, but which was mubh shortened in case 
the child showed signs of progress and moral 
improvement. 

After giving a somewhat detailed account 
of the workings of these reformatories, Miss 
Carpenter proceeded to speak of the industrial- 
school system recently authorized through the 
influence of Sir Stafford Northcote and other 
prominent reformers. These schools are in- 
tended to give good common instruction to their 
inmates, and to fit them for their several sta- 
tions in life. Any child found guilty upon any 
charge, or in a neglected condition, can now be 
brought before a magistrate, who is bound to 
remand him to some industrial school. From 


these schools are sent forth each year large } 


numbers who emigrate to America and else- 
where, and from the great majority of whom 
are heard the most favorable accounts. But 
there is a large class of children not reached by 
any of these agencies. The “ragged schools” 
have risen in grade, and, as it is specially de- 
sirable to bring those under civilizing influence 
who least desire it, some further measures had 
to be taken. In America, as in England, this 
question of caring for a multitude of neglected 


children confronts the public, and perhaps the 
experiences in Great Britain in the establish- 
ment of vagrant schools may be of some use. It 
was in Aberdeen that the movement was first 
started; and from that place these vagrant 
schools, providing for the permanent care of 
these waifs, have spread all over the United 


Look here,” he added; ‘‘as I 


Kingdom. There was at present a petition be- 
fore Parliament which will, without doubt, be 
granted, providing in these schools fur non- 
sectarion religious instruction, a good education 
in the ‘three R’s,” an abundance of plain, well- 
cooked food, and a general oversight over the 
children in charge. In all these retormatories 
and industrial-schools a home was sought to be 
established andjthe subjects under treatment 
placed in small divisions of from fifty to sixty, 
each under separate control and management. 

The lecturer concluded with some brief re- 
marks concerning the improvements in prison 
discipline advocated by her, and of the efforts 
which were making throughout the United 
Kingdom to help all discharged prisoners get 
into work. She expressed her surprise at the 
unsuitable prisons she had seen in New Eng- 
land, and of the want of separate prisons for 
men and women. She urged the people of 
America to profit by the experience of other 
countries, and to carefully study the best way of 
reforming the criminal and making him a use- 
ful instead of a hurtful member of society. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Case ot Garfield vs. Oakes Ames. 
Mr. Garfield, not content with the verdict of 
the Poland Committee in relation to the pur- 
chase of Credit Mobilier stock, has issued a 
pamphlet in explanation of the subject, which is 
rather longer than necessary, and not quite so 
clear as such a document should be, in order to 
establish what is attempted. He designs to 
show that Mr. Oakes Ames made a deliberate 
and false set oi entries in detail in his book of 
transactions that never occurred, relating tw a 
sum of $329, and then wilfully testified falsely 
in relation to them, and in relation to the con- 
versations respecting them. As no one heard 
the conversations, and as the character of 
both parties for truth were equal at the time, 
the circumstances attending the affair are relied 
upon to decide it, including in the circumstances 
the. probabilities of motive in each party. 
Against Mr. Ames, Mr. Garfield uses with 
considerable ingenuity the fact that Ames in his 
testimony thought at one time that he paid the 
$329 by check, and at another time by cur- 
rency, and another time that he didn’t know; 
and that he charged the amount in his book on 
the 19th of June, whereas the check alluded to, 
and payable to ‘‘O. A.” or bearer, was dated the 
22d of June. The inference drawn from this is 
that Ames in making up a case to damage Gar- 
field contradicted himself, crossed his own 
track, and thus destroyed the credibility of his 
testimony. ‘This part of the case is not made 
out, for the plain reason that in the absence of a 
strong motive on the part of Ames to tell a lie, 
and the exhibition of a disposition to tell a lie, a 
lie is not to be inferred if the variances in state- 
ments can be harmonized; and they can be. 
Mr. Ames was never very sure as to the mode. 
He thought at first it must have been by-check. 
He thought this because he deposited the money 
to meet the Credit Mobilier payments with the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and intended to, anddid, draw 
checks for each man, with their initials. That 
was perfectly natural to think of a transaction 
five years gone by for a man who was doing 
business by checks. But no check being found 
with Garfield’s name on it, Mr. Ames was 
brought in doubt, and then said he did not 
know, until he found his memorandum of 19th 
June of a payment of $329, and a cheek ‘‘O. 
A.,” same amount, three days after, the money 
for which was paid to Ames by Dillon, as the 








latter swears. 

This restores all to harmony thus: Mr. Ames 
pays money to Garfield but once. It is about 
three hundred dollars, Garfield says, and Ames 
says $329. Garfield was much pressed for 
money, and is sure he got it of Ames. He got 
it in currency, as he distinctly remembers. It 
is entered by Ames, 19th June, 1863, and must 
have been in currency, as no check was found. 
It was paid from Ames’s pocket tunds to accom- 
modate Garfield’s haste, who had already, as he 
says, tried to get some of other parties and 
j failed. The pocket was made good by Ames, 
three days after, by drawing the check of 22d 
| July on the funds deposited with Sergeant-at- 
j}Arms. The check was drawn to ‘tO. A.,” be- 
cause Mr. Ames drew the money himself. The 
drawing of the mcney not only restored the 
personal status of the pocket-book, but reduced 
the fund in Ordway’s hands to meet the condi- 
tion of the account after payment to Garfield. 
It was necessary to have the $329 paid to some 
one to make the state of the Ordway deposit 
and the Credit Mobilier account agree. The 
name of Garfield was the only one on the Mc- 
Comb memorandum to whom it could have 














been paid. 

Now, if we do not accept these as true con- 
clusions, we are forced to assume that Ames 
entered the amount against Garfield and put the 
money in his own pocket, or that he made a 
mistake. He could not have put the money in 
his own pocket to steal it, for it was already in 
his control, and all he had to do was to draw a 
check for it. He did not charge it to Garfield 
expecting to get it back, for he balanced the 
| account, and Garfield swears Ames never asked 
| him for it. ‘There was no possible way for Mr. 
; Ames to derive any pecuniary advantage from 
making& false entry, and it is preposterous to 
suppose that, had there been, a man like Mr. 
Ames would have staked his honor and reputa- 
| tion ona paltry $329. g 





| These considerations ef 
| fectually exclude the theory that Mr. Ames made 
| the entries against Garfield fraudulently, ard as 
| they were good friends—so good that Garfield 
| could go and borrow money of him without giv- 
ing note or receipt—it could not have been done 
}in malice. It must be clear, therefore, that the 
entries of Ames were correct as to his under- 
standing of them, and that Garfield received 
| from Ames exactly $329, and not $300, which 
| he calls the loan, and that Ames endeavored to 
| tell the truth and make it easy for Mr. Garfield. 
Was there a misunderstanding? As both say 
| that there was only one money transaction this 
| part of the case all hinges on the sum. Mr. 
| Garfield is always very careful to speak of it as 
“about” $300, and borrowed ‘tabout” such a 
| time, and “subsequently” paid, but he has no 
| memorandum fixing sum or dates. Ames has 
| both, but no recollection of arepayment. This 
| memorandum of sum and date gives the prepon- 
| derance of evidence largely in favor of Ames, 
| and, taken in connection with the check ‘‘O.A.,” 
22d June, shows conclusively that at the time 
when the transaction occurred Mr. Ames entered 
lit $329, which, in the absence of a conceivable 
| motive to enter falsely, must be taken us the 
‘true sum. As Mr. Garfield does not claim a 
definite sum of $300, as the amount received, 
| but says it was ‘about $309,” why does he ob- 
| jeet to call it $329? Simply because that sum 
| fits the figures of the transaction, and would 
militate against the theory of aloan. It would 
corroborate the memorandum of Ames, and 
| that he wishes to destroy. It he only knows it 
| was about $300, it might be $329, as well as 
| $310 or $284, or any other sum, which is near, 
| or “about,” $300. Now fora man who is not 
| certain of the amount, and has no memoran- 
| dum, an attempt to overthrow the memorandum 
‘of another which harmonizes with what facts 
| are known, merely to avoid the occurrence of 
| that harmony, by his assertion alone must be 
| utterly futile; yet this is Garfield's plight in his 
| present endeavor. 
But there is another circumstance which 
; counts against Mr. Garfield. His theory now 
jis that the whole testimony of Mr. Ames in 
| regard to the $329 is a fabrication and a lie. 
| How does a man act when another lies about 
| him in that way? Mr. Garfield himself shows 
jus. When he heard that Mr. Ames had said 
the sum borrowed by him was $400, instead of 
$300, he at once sat duwn, drew a check for 
$400, sent it to Ames and wrote a letter sharply 
calling him to account. Why did he not do the 
same when Ames said it was $329? According 
to his own present view both were equally false, 
yet he submitted to one with lamb-like meekness 
and flared up at the other as ferocious as a tiger. 
Was the difference in the extra seventy-one 
dollars? or in the inner consciousness that one 








was true and the other a lie? Evidently the 
sum was immaterial, and the offence lay in the 
falsehood; and, mildly ignoring one and fiercely 
resenting the other, leaves something to be ac- 
counted for. He was positive to the point of 
resentment that the $400 story w1s a lie, but 
had so many misgivings as to the other that he 
kept his temper, at least from public exhibition. 

That Mr. Garfield told his friends that he had 
not bargained for any stock is a circumstance 
in his favor down toa certain date. One of 
the men talked with him at some time about his 
affairs, and Garfield told him of Train’s scheme 
and that he had not gone into it; and another 
talked with him ang got the same answer; but 
neither fixes the time later than the spring of 
1868 definitely. Judge Black does; but he 
went to him to caution him of the tremendous 
peri: impending and to help him escape from it, 
knowing that his name was down as an owner. 
It is quite likely that the two had as much wit 
as Patterson, who, on receiving a hint that there 
was danger, immediately took advantage of the 
non-transfer of the stock and disclaimed the 
ownership. If Jerry Black did not exercise as 
much craft as was displayed by Senator Patter- 
son in such an.emergency, his general charac- 
ter for ability has been immensely overrated. 
These documents of Black, Robinson and Hins- 
dale do not count for much in favor of Garfield 
and for nothing against Ames; and if he has 
nothing stronger than his present pamphlet, the 
character of Oakes Ames for truth and veracity 
will not suffer much. 








The “Granges.”---A New Political 
Movement. 

An election took place, the other day, in one 

of the Western States, for a local judge, and 
the public was told that it was the first time the 
‘“‘granges” had exerted its political power. In 
this vicinity, to many, the organization is wholly 
a new thing, no knowledge being had of its 
purposes or methods. We will endeavor to 
enlighten such. ‘The members are, as a rule, 
farmers, and their main desire is to secure 
cheap transportation for farm produce—a point 
that interests all, those who eat quite as much 
as those who grow. The special objects of hos- 
tility are railway corporations, who are charged 
with neglecting way freight to secure ‘‘through” 
freight—thus leaving the products of the farms 
on their hands by charging such rates of trans- 
portation as virtually to place an embargo on 
their shipment and delivery. The pdlicy which 
shuts out woman from a knowledge of the mys- 
teries in other societies is here discarded; 
they open wide the dvor, and bid her welcome 
to all the degrees, both in the State and national 
‘‘granges.” ‘Che State and national ‘‘granges” 
are required to meet annually, instead of once 
in two year. The order has twenty-two State 
‘‘sranges,” and several other States and terri- 
tories are nearly ready toorganize. Vermont has 
taken the lead in New England, having organized 
her State grange nearly one year ago, and now 
twenty-one subordinate granges are working 
harmoniously within her jurisdiction. Hight 
subordinate granges have been already estab- 
lished in Canada, during the past winter. Lowa 
boasts that she has eleven hundred granges, 
and therefore justly claims to be the ‘banner 
State.” We observe that the Western papers 
have departments devoted to grange informa- 
tion, and from these we infer the order is large 
and rapidly growing. The number of members 
is stated by some writers to be 500,000—by oth- 
ers it is put at 350,000. There is nothing im- 
probable in the statement that they are 500,000 
strong. Their greatest increase is said to have 
taken place in the last sixteen months, as they 
were not above 60,000 in number at the close of 
1871—and if they are 590,000 now, their in- 
crease in those months amount to 440,000, be- 
ing at the rate of 27,500 a month, a surprising 
rate for a fraternity to grow. 
Mr. Hazewell, inthe Traveller, who seldom 
touches a subject without throwing a strong ray 
of light upon it, in discussing this new move- 
ment, says the word grange, which takes the 
place of lodge in this instance, points to the 
general predial character of the movement ini- 
tiated by Northwestern farmers. ‘The word is 
from the Latin granum, which means grain; 
but the Romans knew nothing of some of the 
highest orders of the modern grain family. 
They had no more idea of maize, or Indian 
corn, than they had of tobacco; and Cato, the 
Censor, knew as little of Indian bread and 
Johnny-cake as he knew of pipes and princi- 
ples. Maize, an amazingly new thing in the 
civilized world, now is included in grain. 
Grange has a variety of meanings, or shades of 
meanings, but all pointing to an agricultural 
connection. In French it means a grain-farm, 
and grangier means a farmer. In old Scotch 
it means a place where the tithes and rents of 
the church were paid in kind; and in modern 
Scotch it means a grain-farm’s buildings. In 
ordinary English it means a farm and all that 
belongs to it that is not moveable. The word is 
very old, and it is far from being limited to a 
mere farm. Scott often uses it in that higher 
and more aristocratical sense to which it is fair- 
ly entitled. Rotherwood (in ‘‘Ivanhoe”), Ced- 
ric’s extensive abode, is called a grange, the 
time being the close of the twelfth century. 
When Maurice de Bracy tries to persuade the 
Lady Rowena fo consent to marry him, he hav- 
ing abducted her, he asks her, ‘‘How else 
wouldst thou escape from the mean precincts 
of a country grange where Saxons herd with 
the swine which form their wealth?” to which 
the lady, referring to Rotherwood, replies, 
“Sir Knight, the grange which you contemn 
hath been my shelter from infancy.” Now, 
Rowena is represented as being of the old Sax- 
on blood-royal, and Cedric was of the highest 
Saxon birth beneath that of kings; and the 
Saxons, though the contrary belief generally 
prevails, were more aristocratical than were 
their conquerors, the Normans. The interval 
of time between ‘‘Ivanhoe” and ‘‘Waverley” is 
about five centuries and a half, and in ‘‘Waver- 
ley” the grange is spoken of as an aristocrati- 
cal residence. 

So much for the derivation, purpose and suc- 
cess of the “‘Granges.” It is evident that here 
is an organized power that must soon make it- 
self felt. Whatthe result of the Western elec- 
tion for local judge was we have not yet heard. 





Our Late Fire. 

There was a rumor on the street on Wednes- 
day that Chief-Engineer Damrell had resigned. 
Unhappily it was not true; but in the evening, 
at a meeting of insurance officers, he went so 
far as to say that if the public deemed him in- 
competent he hoped he would be told so, and 
that the position would be filled by another 
immediately. If it is only necessary to secure 
the chief's resignation to give him this informa- 
tion, we think he can easily be accommodated 
by quietly stepping into a few wholesale houses 
on the edges of the two recently-burnt districts 
of this city. The fact is there never was so 
widespread a belief in the incompetency of any 
public officer as in that of Mr. Damrel}. Until 
now, with the same hallucination that enveloped 
Gen. McClellan during the war with all the 
reputation of a Washington and a Napoleon, 
this community has clung to the executive 
ability of Chief Damrell. But with the recent 
fire that glamour was thoroughly removed from 
the sight of many. Did he possess in fact, as 
in his belief, all the merits of the most accom- 
plished fire-chief that ever gave orders, the lack 
of confidence in him should impel his immediate 
resignation. Take the loss and damage of goods 
removed from the adjoining stores, for instance, 
as a measure of the degree of this lack of con- 
fidence. It can be demonstrated that thousands 
of dollars were sacrificed on Friday last by in- 
jury of goods removed from stores in no danger 
of conflagration simply because their occu- 
pants had no faith in the ability of the chief 
engineer to stop the fire. The insurance com- 
panies are very properly complaining of the 
demands of storekeepers for losses through this 





cause—a very serious matter to them. There 








are merchants on Chauncy and Essex streets 
who would not, unless under compulsion, allow 
the chief-engineer upon their premises in case 
of a fire near them, feeling that his advice 
would be detrimental rather than advantageous 
in the emergency. These are not mere suppo- 
sitions, or careless statements, or prejudiced 
charges, but matters capable of complete en- 
dorsement of the one hand, or thorough refu- 
tation on-the other. Let the chief make his 
investigations with a desire to get at the truth, 
and he will not be in doubt as to the sentiment 
of the business community. It will not suffice 
for his defense that he charges that the authori- 
ties have been apathetic, and that the depart- 
ment has been used for political purposes. 
This is the weakest excuse possible ; for no man 
in the whole city is more responsible for both 
these faults, if true, than he; as, had he been 
the man of grasp and ability that we need, no 
such calumny would be possible. 

We do not know that this last great disaster 
will stun the City Council into allowing Mr. 
Damrell to retire. Wethoaght it trod the verge 
of infatuation and recklessness in reélecting 
him after his manifest inefficiency last fall. 
Possibly the members will not wake up till 
some thunder from the aroused public, next fall, 
reverberates in their ears asa signal of impend- 
ing doom to themselves. They are now simply 
toying with the patience of an indignant public; 
and while doing so Mr. Damrell insults them 
by questioning their readinesss to promote the 
efficiency of the department. We do not dis- 
pute that Mr. Damrell has done his best to 
foster the department; but his ‘‘best” is a very 
poor article—deficient in quality, and too pro- 
fuse in quantity. For a ‘‘show” officer, as we 
have hitherto remarked, no one can surpass 
him; but as e practical, cool, fertile, compre- 
hensive-minded manager of a fire, it would be 
difficult to name a less competent man. When 
we are asked, ‘‘Whom would you put in his 
place?” we answer, A new man every quarter 
tillthe right one is found, if Boston must admit 
that its material for chief-engineers is so scant 
as the inquiry suggests. ‘Take James Quinn, 
David Chamberlain, Joseph Dunbar—who so 
well fought the State-street block and Cornhill 
fires last November—any body, in short, who has 
an assured position as a fireman, rather than 
continue this pretentious chief, whose presence 
ata fire is fourfold more hazardous than the 
burning building itself, and whose apologies for 
inefficiency after a fire are equally puerile with 
his efforts to suppress it. 





Delaware’s Peculiar Institution. 

The whipping-post still stands as the monu- 
ment of Delaware’s progress in civilization. 
It was put to active use on Saturday week. 
Seven men, two white, five colored, were pub- 
licly flagellated, a large crowd witnessing the 
elevating and refining performance! Twenty 
lashes each upon their writhing and quivering 
bodies were what gratified and titillated the in- 
terested thousands present! Then they hur- 
ried home to narrate, each in his own way, with 
the accompanying incidents and reflections, to 
ready listeners, five times in number, accord- 
ing to the average, of the actual witnesses, the 
great event, and stimulate the desire in the 
heart of each to be present at the next public 
whipping! ‘Thus a healthy moral influence is 
spread over that worthy, but very little, State 
according to the views of its law-makers and 
guiders of public opinion! 

We are surprised at the pertinacity with 
which the people of Delaware cling to this ‘‘relic 
of barbarism.” The State is permeated with 
a generous and high-toned element. The 
Friends there are not an inconsiderable class. 
The Methodists abound, and usually with them 
there are warm hearts and tender sympathies. 
The industrial pursuits are numerous, large and 
influential. Why, then, this degrading, brutal 
and inhuman punishment, so long continued ? 
Shall we answer because Democratic ascend- 
ancy has fixed upon the State a method of rep- 
resentation in the Legislature by which the old 
pro-slavery minority can still set at defiance the 
advancing and civilizing influence of the ma- 
jority? We fear this is the true answer—that 
the humanitarians are bound by the forms of 
representation and legislation which a cunning 
partisanship devised in less progressive days. 
Let us hope that not even these can long resist 
the tide of advancement which naturally belong 
to such a community divested of the incubus of 
slavery. We advise our Wilmington and Phil- 
adelphia contemporaries to pour into that com- 
munity a continual flood of light and comment 
upon this barbarity until even its Democratic 
apologists are ashamed. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Louisiana ‘Trous.Les. — The 
prompt and decisive action of the President in 
the Louisiana affair has brought the result that 
was to have been anticipated. Mr. McEnery, 
after taking time to come to an understanding 
with his associates, and doubtless with their 
concurrence, advises obedience to the require- 
ments of the President’s proclamation. The 
advice will be accepted. Mr. McEnery, and a 
few other leaders, have long been the only per- 
sons engaged in active opposition to the Kellogg 
government, and their course has gradually 
lost them the approval or sympathy of the great 
body of those who were at first inclined to fa- 
vor them. ‘There is no doubt that, ualess 
Congress shall open the case and interpose to 
order some change in the State, Gov. Kellogg 
will from this time hold peaceful possession of 
the powers of his office. 


recent 


Tue Movoc War.—Another attempt to cap- 
ture and destroy Captain Jack’s band was made 
on Friday last, and the Modocs were surprised 
at their retreat on ‘Willow Creek,” but through 
the failure of a part of the attacking force to 
come up in season the Modocs, who made no 
show of fighting, escaped. ‘*Boston Charley,” 
the reputed murderer of Dr. Thomas, surren- 
dered, however, and soon afterward, on promis- 
ing to ‘‘put up a job” on Captain Jack, was sent 
off on the ‘‘mission.” The retreating Modocs 
were closely pursued, overtaken and attacked, 
and ‘‘Scar-faced Charley,” ‘“‘Old Sconchin” and 
ten others surrendered. Captain Jack and the 
rest of the band decamped in the night and 
again escaped. On Saturday, however, the 
war was ended with the voluntary surrender of 
Captain Jack and an insignificant number of 
warriors. The partial success of Friday was 
vigorously followed up; and now every mem- 
ber of the tribe is in the hands of General 
Davis. ‘*What will be done with them?” is 
now the great question. 


Tue Creprr Mosivier 1x Covurt.—Suit has 
been brought by Attorney-General Williams, on 
behalf of the United States, against a long list 
of individuals and corporations, who and which 
may be broadly classified as composing the 
Credit Mobilier of North America and the 
Union Pacitic Railroad Company. The rami- 
fications and subdivisions of those two are com- 
plicated beyond expression, and will, doubtless, 
afford employment for counsel on both sides for 
some years to come. The papers in the case 
are filed at Hartford, Conn. The bill states 
the provisions of the act of incorporation ; 
points out where the Union Pacific Company 
failed to keep its agreements, in matters of con- 
struction as weil as in matters of finance ; 
charges the company with insolvency; accuses 
it of having upvlawfully issued bonds: and 
prays that in each and all of these respects the 
company be required to square accounts— 
the defendants being enjoined, meanwhile, from 
disposing of any bonds or stock, or property 
which may be liable to attachment, should the 
case be decided in favor of the United States. 


Tur Sapprest New York Tracepy.—New 
York will doubtless continue to have a monop- 
oly of peculiar and inexplicable murders; but 
the saddest of its long list took place on Tues- 





day morning last. Frank H. Walworth, aged 
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nineteen years, shot and killed his own father, 
Mansfield T. Walworth, in the Sturtevant 
House. The victim was a son of Chancellor 
Walworth, and somewhat of a novelist. He 
separated from his wife three years ago, since 
which time he has been residing in New York, 
the remainder of the family living at Saratoga. 
His son, Frank, came on from Saratoga, and 
left a note at his father’s boaruing-house asking 
him to call at the Sturtevant andsee him. The 
father called at the hotel and immediately went 
up to his son’s room. Soon afterwards several 
shots were heard coming from the room, and, 
just after, Frank Walworth walked down stairs 
with his coat on his arm and stated to the clerk 
that he had shot his father, and asked where the 
nearest police station was. After receiving the 
desired information he went to the telegraph 
office, and sent off a dispatch to his Saratoga 
friends telling what he had done, and asking 
them to break the news as gently as possible to 
his mother before she should hear of it in any 
other way. He then proceeded to the police 
station, and stated that he had shot his father, 
who was then lying dead in the Sturtevant 
House, at the same time handing over his re- 
volver, one of Colt’s five-barreled. The char- 
acter and personal relations of the murdered 
and the murderer in this tragedy make it at 
once exceptional and notable. The murdered 
man was the son of one of New York’s most 
honored citizens, and he had disgraced his 
family name and embittered and estranged his 
own children and family relatives by his abusive 
persecution of his wife, even since the divorce. 
The cowardice and villany of following her 
with abusive and disgusting letters are too 
patent to be excused; but even a great wrong 
does not justify murder. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, June 3, 1873. 

HOW “MIGNON” APPEARED IN HOT WEATHER. 

‘*As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest,” 
so is opera with the mercury at eighty-six. And 
yet the house was crowded, and would have been, 
I suppose, if the mercury had been at a hun- 
dred and eighty-six. Applause was liberal; 
everything was applauded, in fact, and bouquets 
were flung stagewards indiscriminately. Judg- 
ing others’ desire to go by my own desire, I had 
thought there would not be half a house, and 
that Mr. Maretzek’s ‘‘benefit” would benefit, 
least of all, himself; but as blind unbelief is not 
only sure ¢o err, but is constantly erring, so 1 
was obliged, on the incontestible evidence of 
those who were there, to subscribe myself mis- 
taken. It seems that the one opera night was 
not only a success, but that Mr. Maretzek, if he 
did not bear away ‘‘heaps upon heaps” of the 
wherewithal, realized a sufficient amount to 
settle his board-bill and make his laundress 
happy; and who could ask more? Had he not 
paid his board-bill? I’m sure I don’t know. 
Probably not. We cannot expect an impressa- 
rio to be possessed of every virtue. An ordi- 
nary man who pays his board-bill does well; an 
impressario who does does better. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HEATED IMAGINATION. 

Opera with tie mercury at eighty-six is not 
the worst thing in the world, or the thing that 
tries our powers of endurance to the utmost. 
Given an average American, and he is capable 
of almost any amount of endurance in the way 
of heat and cold, if he may be but reasonably 
amused the while. We went to hear the Prus- 
sian band last summer with the mereury at 
one hundred andtwo degrees ; sat for three hours 
at the ‘‘Rink,” limp, crimpless, staring blankly 
into one another’s dewy faces, all of us looking 
as if we were direct from the Cave of the Winds ; 
and yet, listening to the music, we were happy ; 
followed in the wake of thousands going tu the 
Academy to see Strauss conduct, with the mer- 
cury soaring into altitudes unknown—to see 
Strauss conduct, whose very motions will put 
one into a great heat in January, and the very 
memory of whose conducting is like a hot flash 
froma furnace. Onall summer nights we go 
tu heodore Thomas concerts, whatever the 
heat. But then, about these there is a breezi- 
ness, not to mention beeriness, that condones for 
some discomfort in reaching there. And then 
Mr. Thomas himself is tranquilizing. Where 
Strauss is like a hot flame Mr. Thomas is like 
a cuol breeze. 

THEODORE THOMAS AND HIS AUDIENCE. 

There is a kind of battle going on at these 
concerts, just now, as to whether the orchestra 
shall be most prominent or the audience. There 
are two classes who go there—the first to enjoy 
the music, and the second who yo tu drink 
beer and have a good time generally. ‘To them 
the music is simply an accompaniment to their 
jollity performance. Of course the first class 
is very much annoyed by the second class, 
whilst second class has a profound con- 
tempt for first class, and talks more and 
laughs louder than he would if first class 
were not there, especially if first class frowns 
as he passes by. This first class, of course, 
think the orchestra should be most prominent, 
with whom Mr. ‘Thomas naturally sympathizes. 
The other think they have paid their money 
and they may take their choice whether to be 
This state of affairs led to quite 


noisy or not. 
Mr. Thomas 


an amusing scene, the other night. 
was yery much annoyed by loud laughing and 
talking of persons near the stage whilst the 
orchestra were going through the delicate mu- 
sie of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” over- 
ture. He motioned to the orchestra to stop and 
gave the signal for the drums to roll; the laugh- 
ing and talking continued; so did the rolling of 
the drums; until the laughter of the orchestra 
and the applause of the rest of the audience 
brought the offenders to their senses, and for 
the rest of the evening there was quiet. On 
another night he interrupted the orchestra in 
the midst of their performance of the overture 
to Masaniello on account of noise among the 
audience, and announced that he would wait 
until the house was still. Rubinstein thinks 
the ‘stupid people are always running about.” 
I suppose Mr. Thomas thinks they are always 
talking. 
WILL HE TEACH THEM GOOD MANNERS? 

Whether he will succeed in teaching an 
American audience good manners or not re- 
mains to be seen. Whether first class, combin- 
ing with Mr. Thomas, will succeed in making 
second class quiet and retain them, or wheth- 
er second class, feeling himself aggrieved, will 
leave the field to first class and himself go off 
to ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new,” is the point 
now at issue. It may come to be a question to 
be settled at the ticket office. Do ye or you 
laugh or talk? or, Are ye or you convivial? 
Some think the trouble would be over if they 
should banish the beer; but if they banish the 
beer they banish a good part of the aulience, 
and it is the audience that must pay for the or- 
chestra. Beer seems to be a great motive-power 
as well as controlling force. Summer-evening 
concerts were attempted in Brooklyn two sea- 
sons ago, with the Philharmonic orchestra, but 
proved a failure, it was said, because only such 
mild counter-irritants to the heat were to be 
had as ice-cream and cake, and ices; no place 
being found for honest ale. Theodore Thomas 
orchestra, by the way, is to be engaged by the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society for their next 
season—that is, negotiations have been opened. 
Mr. Thomas, who does not intend, with the ex- 
ception of a tour in the early fall, travelling 
about any more with his orchestra, professes 
himself of the mind of ‘‘Barkis,” and as the 
society, who have been very much dissatisfied 
with the sluggishness and careless inattention 
of Mr. Bergman’s orchestra for the past season, 
are also of the same mind, I presume negotia- 
tion will be soon closed if both parties can 
come to terms. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Brooklyn rejoiced in two holidays last week— 

one, Anniversary Day, for the children, and 





Decoration Day for the “grown-ups.” On 
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musical and dramatic temple adequate to our 
wants must begin soon; and it must be located 
up-town. 

A very pleasant occasion to a large number 
of friends was the marriage, on Wednesday 
evening last, of Major Lyman S. Hapgood, 
President of the Mercantile Savings Institution, 
of this city, to Eleanor Davis Rockwood, the 
well-known writer and lecturer. Rev. John 
Weiss performed the ceremony in an impres- 
sive and happy manner, and all the other fea- 
tures of the oecasion were equally successful. 
The newly-mated pair have the good wishes of 
a large circle of friends. 

Vice President Wilson is suffering somewhat 
from overwork, which has affected his eyes. 
During the late campaign Mr. Wilson made 
over 130 speeches, and travelled nearly 20,000 
miles. He fully attended to his Congressional 
labors during the past winter, and at the same 
time was preparing the second volume of his 
anti-slavery history work (of which we give a 
portion elsewhere in this week’s issue) for publi- 
cation this autumn. His physician, Dr. E. H. 
Clarke, now orders a cessation of all work, in- 
cluding correspondence, and that Mr. Wilson 
shall seek rest and relaxation during the sum- 
mer. 


Decoration Day Patrioticus, weeping over the 
grave of his countrymen, leaves Littlebitocus to 
roam the streets and fall beneath car-wheels or 
to be trampled under feet of brave defenders 
on parade. On Anniversary Day Littlebitocus 
is in the ascendant and asserts himself, must 
parade, if Patrioticus has to sweat for it; he not 
only must and shall, but he did, parade, forty 
thousand strong. Anniversary Day is a great 
day in Brooklyn, and has been Torty-four years. 
It is not only the city of churches; itis emphat- 
ically the cityofchildren. Paterfamiliasof New 
York with a growing family thinks it better to 
move to Brooklyn, that the children may have 
more yard-room to play in and more liberty. 
People moving from the country with large 
families never think of going to New York, but 
to its sister city over the river, which by its 
greenery and leafiness remind them more of the 
old home they have left. If persons are poor 
they live in Brooklyn, for rents are lower; and 
it is a well-authenticated fact that poor people 
have more children than anybody else. 
ANNIVERSARY DAY AND ITS PARTICIPANTS. 
So we get the children; and one should see 
them on anniversary day, of all days in the 
year. Children of the female persuasion roamed 
restlessly about in the morning with purple 
faces, and yet with a capability in their counte- 
nances of defying sunstroke at least for that 
day—roaming about with their hair on pins or 
wound up on hard bits of paper, suggestive of 
fluffy hair and flowing curls in the afternoon. 
Alas! that it should have rained so very hard just 
before the parade on this anniversary afternoon, 
and that immediately after the shower the sun 
should have come out so very hotly; some said 
the rain cooled the air, but I know it took out 
crimps and curls tor the production of which 
there had been days and nights of agony. 
Children of the male persuasion roamed about 
in the morning as much on the gui vive for what 
was coming in the afternoon as the others. 
Wickedly roamed; oh, you may be sure they 
did! and jeered at the little girls with their hair 
in curl-papers, and ate cakes out of baskets 
which they were told to convey straight to the 
church without touching. Ate them before the 
little girls, and ‘‘they couldn’t have any, until 
afternoon.” Oh, the wicked, naughty boys! 
All Brooklyn is interested on this day of days 
in the calendar. As soon as day dawns friends 
and neighbors begin to run about with baskets 
and trays of provisions for the refreshment of 
the little ones. I blush that I say not we; but 
I, myself, somehow, never felt an adaptability 
to anniversaries, and therefore I avoid them. 
Having never as a child marched with a banner 
or pranced to the tune of ‘‘Bonnie Blue Rib- 
bons,” I refuse, now that I have become a man, 
and put away childish things, to be decoyed into 
line by the persuasive melody of ‘Shoo Fly!’ 
and a banner even, borne along the breeze with 
the dulcet and suggestive strains of ‘‘Up ina 
Balloon,” seems to me only vanity. ‘There is 
everything in habit. If I had paraded for forty- 
three years, I might feel badly if L could not pa- 
rade on my forty-fourth ; as itis, I was very happy 
to be merely a looker-on. The one hundred and 
thirty-seven schools were divided into five grand 
divisions, who marched in the vicinity of their 
own schvols. The Prospect Park division, num- 
bering some sixteen thousand children, were 
conveyed to the park in cars, and had their re- 
freshments al fresco, the other divisions being 
obliged to partake under the sanctuary, eaves. 
I think, if a child, I should very much prefer to 
be a Prospect-Park child. It is a very pretty 
sight to see twelve or thirteen thousand children 
marching in line; the white dresses, the flutter- 
ing ribbons of all colors, the happy faces 
(though purple), &c. It is not only a bright 
and lively scene, but to a reflective person it is 
a very touching one. Decoration Day was 
here what it is elsewhere, and so I'll not en- 
large upon it. Patrioticus dropped a tear on 
the grave of his countrymen in the morning, 
said ‘‘ Dulce et,” &c., &c., and in the afternoon 
went tothe races; and I’m afraid his mourntul- 
ness over the first was not in proportion to his 
Mas. 


Senor Figueras has explained to the Spanish 
Cortes what the republic proposes to do with 
slavery in Cuba, and has pledged the republic 
to abolish it. He also argues eloquently for the 
separation of church and state. But he does 
not say what can be done with the Carlists, who 
continue to compel the republican generals to 
resort to the most extreme measures. One of 
them, for instance, has just ordered the suspen- 
sion of all railway travel, in a province of his 
command, under penalty of death. The ques- 
tion of its own existence presses the republic 
far more closely than the separation of church 
and state. 

There are few marriages where the incidents 
and surroundings are more appropriate, tasteful 
and sensible, than that of Miss Jordan, daughter 
of our well-known fellow-citizen, Eben D. 


this city, on Tuesday evening last. The sub- 
sequent reception by the parents of the bride 
at their mansion was marked by an old-time 
cordiality and absence of formality that were 
as rare in these times as they were grateful. 
Those most directly interested received the 


friends, and the occasion was in every particular 
most enjoyable. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society, Wednes- 
day, by a vote nearly unanimous, expelled those 
of its members who are known as homeopaths. 
Nothing to the non-professional mind seems 
more ridiculous or pretentious. ‘The result will 
inevitably be to give homeopathy a wider popu- 
larity, for few men will accept the dogma of the 
Society that it is dishonorable conduct to prac- 
tice homeopathy, whether the practitioner be a 
member of the Society or not. They doubtless 
acted under the advice of high legal authority, 
but it is probable that suits for damages will be 
commenced by those expelled, and the contro- 
versy thus transferred to the courts of law. 

Among the cool-headed deeds at the late fire 
was that of Mr. A. M. McPhail, Jr., the piano- 
forte manufacturer, an old leading-hose man, 
who, during the fiercest of the flames from Ha- 
ley, Morse & Co.'s building, proceeded to the 
rear of Emerson’s piano ware-rooms, and, se- 
curing a line of hose upon a low shed, so di- 
rected its stream as to stop the progress of the 
fire from Fayette court northward. This was 
the key of the position that secured safety, in all 
| probability, to West street. By intelligent, 

persistent and well-directed labor he prevented 
the fire getting into Emerson’s building, and 
thence into the Mercantile Savings Institution, 
the Boston Theater, etc. 

Some time ago Mr. Congressman Rice,.of the 
Chicago district, announced that the appoint- 
ment to West Point within his gift should be pre- 
sented to the boy who should pass the best ex- 
amination; and among other competitors ap- 

Near eines fo : peared a Chicago hack-driver, a lad of twenty- 
BRIEF NOTES. one. He had had no schooling, and his only 

Rev. Dr. Paddock accepts the Episcopal bish- | Connection with an institution of learning of any 
opric of Massachusetts—trom September next. | kind had been in the humble capacity of sweeper 

Mr. Mill has teft a full autobiography, with ae cleaner at a night-school for a few months. 
directions that it shall be published without de- te hie general surprise he passed the examine: 
ce tion, while boys who had had careful training 

3a % : failed; and to this boy, who had educated him- 

Edward W. Kinsley has gone to Europe on | self, was awarded the prize. His name is Ben- 
business, accompanied by a daughter. He had}... .. = ; 

; i ses jamin F. Murphy. Henry O. Flipper, appoint- 
a large seeing-off last Tuesday. ed from Georgia, and John W. Williams, from 
A letter of John Bright, read to a republican | Virginia, are two colored boys. ‘They are both 
convention at Birmingham, declare emphatical- very dark, but are intelligent-looking. 
ly against the effort to uproot_the British mon- 








happiness over the last. 











A good deal of business is now crowded into 
the daily sessions of the Legislature, prepara- 
tory to adjournment. Thus the Senate, late- 
ly, substituted the State management bill for 
the House bill for the expenditure of $200,000 
to complete the Hoosac Tunnel, by a vote of 
eighteen to sixteen, but reconsidered the vote 
next day, and added $300,000 to the sum for 
completing the tunnel. A vote engrossing the 
bill for a commission on the subject of grades, 
streets, drainage and water-supply for Boston 
and the neighboring municipalities, was recon- 
sidered, and the bill rejected by a vote of six to 


improved fire department, sent a message to the | wenty. A motion ” reconsider the rejection 
Aldermen on Monday asking for a movement to | of the Boston election bill prevailed, but the 
amend the city charter in that direction. The | bill was again rejected by a 1 of five to 
session of the board that day was largely given twenty-five. In the House, a eee to recon- 
to fire matters. sider the rejection of the bill consolidating the 
é 2 Msc : ‘ Eastern and the Boston and Maine railroads 
Senator Pool of North Carolina, who at- ie: Send a. voed of Sap lk aevcny-ahe 
> start a ne itic under v ore 
sempied te sett « vag pone 2 had Pit A bill was reported establishing district courts 
the name of the ‘‘national labor reform,” is not Bi ie ERE yO 
. © . ste r ¢ ,’ 
preceraene hy Rey pa ~~ a State tax of two millions and a quarter was 
thinks it can do without him, and he has been re- ‘ 
udiated as the party leader passed. A bill to prevent the spread of con- 
— ay tagious diseases was rejected. The bills in 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, ics Monday, visited relation to connecting railroads, and providing 
Arlington. She is an invalid, and expressed @ | por doing away with the grade crossings of rail- 
desire to visit the spot for the last time. She Tiadécie Semeevilte, Chaskuind aad Boots: 
rode out from Alexandria, was helped out of 


were passed to be engrossed. 
her carriage, and walked through the house and 
about a portion of the grounds and through a 


archy. 

We have 33, taken by our office-boy, Wednes- 
day, for a city subseription, without a record of 
the name. Will the subscriber who paid please 
send us his name ? 

An Ohio paper advocates the abolition of the 
jury system and the substitution therefor of a| 
‘State flipper,” who shall arbitrate all cases re- 
ferred to him by the courts by flipping a copper. 
This method of settlement would please ‘‘War- 








rington.” 
The Mayor, who is alive to the needs of an 








BUSINESS NOTES. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. mention this week six 
recent new works whose merits are attested by 


portion of the cemetery. 
The Legislature of Connecticut has submitted 
to the people an amendment to the State consti- | "| as 
tution providing for one capital, to be located | judicious critics. 
at Hartford. Outside the State, there is little | Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., 11 Bromfield 
interest as to where the capital is located, but | street, make a strong call for canvassers else- 
there is a natural feeling that for so small a State | where for opening work. 
to have two seats of government is childish and | The New England Carpet Co. is up bright and 
vigorous again, and selling their stock at very 

low figures. 373 Washington street. 

Messrs. Shepard & Gill mention several new 
spring books, or new editions of former issues, 
for sale—an attractive feature for the season. 


incongruous. 
Miss Mary Carpenter has been ‘‘doing” Bos- 
ton very thoroughly since her arrival—visiting 
the ladies’ clubs, the schools, the prisons, Har- 
vard, the exhibition of drawings of the public 
schools, ete., etc. An intelligent book will | The American Steam Safes carry everything 
probably be the result on her return to Eng- | pefore them, still. Ne test was had at the late 
land, as she is seeing our public and private life fire, but their reptuation is as positive as ever. 

under the most favorable circumstances. Mesax. Shepard, Norwell & Co. present sn 

The statute allows our board of fire-engineers | attractive list of novelties in dry goods, which 

to grant permits for the sale of fireworks at 4) ,y ht not to escape the attention of all ladies. 
dollar each. The money is to be applied to 7440, perkins & Stern, Studio building, 
making efficacious the law. The engineers ext 4 tageat viky imgertant iafeetaition: about 
thie. by « good dinner from the percents feo homes in California to all who desire it, by 
pose they deny themselves the dinner by grant- calling upon them. See their card. 
a — ae po — Choate’s new drug and fancy-goods store, 
ar Se corner of Washington and Winter streets, looks 
as fresh and winsome in its neutral tints and 
choice articles as a June bride starting out on 
her nuptial tour. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have a display of 
handkerchiefs this week which will not suffer 
by comparison with any in the city, and which 
are put at very low figures. So, too, of their 
straw-goods department, and other choice arti- 
cles. See their several announcements. 

The advertisement, ‘‘Important to Ladies,” has 
reference to that excellent contrivance for lift- 
ing ladies’ skirts to which we made reference a 
few weeks since, and called the ‘ladies’ im- 
proved page.” The ladies should drop into 
any principal dry-goods store and secure one. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. are making 4 
display of summer dress-goods far ladies which 





and sale both. 

Mr. William F. Gill will enter the lecture 
field during the coming season, with an original 
production on Edgar A. Poe and Mark Twaia, 
illustrated by readings from the works of these 
authors. Mr. Gill is a ready writer, and his 
preparation as an elocutionist in study and 
practice has been carried on for some years. 
His only public appearance for the present will 
be at Tremont Temple, on Thursday evening 
next, in a series of novel dramatic readings. 

They are now talking of a new theater for 
Boston on the Deacon estate upon “the Neck.” 
Mr. Hayes must hurry up his project at the 
junction of Berkeley, Appleton and Tremont 
streets. Within three years, at most, the Music 
Hall will be no more. A street will be running 
through Hamilton place, and a hotel on the site 








of the present hall. Whoever is to give us a|is a continual ‘‘opening”—so extensive and va- 


Jordan, Esq., and Mr. Herbert Dumaresq, of 


warm congratulations of a large assembly of 


ried is the beautiful assortment of fabricse 
They doa vast business, and it moves like clock- 
work. Their customers, though a legion, are 
always satisfied. 

Messrs. Philipps, Shuman & Co. make a very 
attractive announcement this week in behalf of 
their boys’ summer-wear department of clothing. 
Their dealing may be relied upon as exact and 
generous to a degree that wins them great favor 
from all their patrons. They are at 234 and 
236 Washingtcn street. 

The sale of elegant building lots, next Wednes- 
day, on the Harris estate, Revere, is one which 
should arrest general attention. It is a great 
chance for men of moderate means to get 
a homestead, while lovers of the beautiful in 
nature and art will find hardly a location sur- 
passing it. We shall mistake if there is nota 
quick sale. See the advertisement for particu- 
lars! 

Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. showed 
great energy and sagacity at the recent fire to 
save their stock, but, as it proves, as much for 
the benefit of the public as their own security, 
as they offer $200,000 worth of carpeting goods 
at very low prices, as their card indicates. 
Such deference to the public, however, will 
bring eventual reward, as it does now reputa~« 
ton and purchasers. 

The Eagle Clothing Company, although in 
great danger, escaped the great fire of last Fri- 
day. Apart oftheir stock was removed, but they 
are in working order again. In fact, they did 
not stop business, for while the fire was progress- 
ing they dispensed hot coffee, crackers and 
cheese to the tired firemen to their hearts’ con- 
tent. This shows that the ‘‘Eagle” is a live 
concern, and new friends as well as old will 
discover the fact by a call. 

The sale of the Cary Improvement Company 
at Chelsea Highlands (formerly Powderhorn 
Hill), on ‘Tuesday next, 10th instant, opens up 
for settlement one of the most beautiful loca- 
tions to be found anywhere in the vicinity of 
Boston. The views from this elevated plateau 
are unsurpassed. There will no doubt be an 
eager competition for some of the choice sites. 
The Highland Park House—a magnificent new 
hotel on the Highlands—will also be formally 
opentd on the 10th, and is no doubt destined to 
be a very popular resort. A thorough inspec- 
tion of this establishment has convinced us there 
are few summer resorts more complete and de- 
lightful in every respect. Its land and sea view 
cannot be equalled, and we shall expect to hear 
that it is crowded this season. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE “‘BosTON.” 

A rare novelty in the way of dramatic extray- 
aganza was produced-at this house on Monday, 
entitled “‘Fun in a Fog.” The sketch which 
the inimitable Vokeses use as a medium for 
their unique performances is of a yachting party 
led by a braggadocio hero, in the shape of an 
English militia officer, who get caught in a fog, 
to the terror and dismay of the white-feather 
hero, who had previously plumed himself upon 
his courage and sea-worthiness. In the party, 
also, are ‘‘Grace Gaybird” (Miss Victoria), 
“Ella Hamilton” (Miss Jessie), two dashing 
young ladies with a fondness for aquatics and 
practical jokes, “Janet” (Miss Rosina), their 
lively maid, and “Dan,” ‘Percy Postlewaite’s” 
valet, in which Mr. Fawdon appears. The funof 
the piece is in the efforts of ‘‘Percival,” Mr. 
Fred, to keep up his vaunted reputation, and in 
the mischievous pranks of the young ladies, in- 
vented to show him up in his true colors. His 
design is, of course, successfully vanquished, 
and the would-be hero thoroughly out-flanked 
and deteated by the practical tests to which he 
is subjected by the relentless young ladies. 

The scene of action is in the cabin of the 
yacht, and the performers are indescribably 
successful in their simulation of the effect of 
sailing on “the briny.” Mr. Fred was unex- 
ceptionally refined and intensely funny im his 
delineation of the phases of sea-sickness fron» 
its incipient stages to its direful culmination- 
His rendering of the part was full of original 
‘‘points,” and his facial expression was a study 
for an artist. Miss Victoria’s performance was 
full of sustained spirit-and musical beauty. 
Her unique song and dance created a furore of 
applause, as it deserved. Miss Rosina was ap- 
propriately defiant and mischievous as ‘‘Janet,” 
and the Indian warrior, and her dance, a@ la the 
Kiralfys, was highly artistic. Mr. Fawdon filled 
in his part with many nice effects of business, 
and Miss Jessie's vivacity and brilliant costum-~ 
ing enhanced the brilliancy of the performance, 
We can’t quite comprehend the enthusiastic 
correspondent in a leading daily, who speaks of 
“a merry and seassick audience,” for we doubt 
if those emotional qualities can exist in unison; 
but we can readily understand why the audi- 
ences have been very large, very merry, and 
very satisfied. 

Two performances of Fun in a Fog” will be 
given to-day. ‘The Quiet Family” will pre- 
cede the extravaganza, which we should not 
onut to mention is very handsomely and com- 
pletely placed upon the stage. 

THE LATE GLOBE THEATER. 
The prosperous season at this theater miving 
been abruptly and painfully terminated on 
Friday week, we may briefly allude to the 
respective eventful openings of this—one of 
the most beautiful and completely-appointed 
theaters in the country—under its various re- 
gimes. 
Under Mr. Selwyn’s management, ‘*The Fast 
Family” formed the inaugural piece, introducing 
Mrs. Chanfrau, Miss Harris, Miss Cary, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Robson, Mr. Grifliths, and other 
favorites. 
Fechter’s management opened with ‘Monte 
Cristo.” Mr. Fechter, Miss Leclereq, Mrs. 
Chanfrau, the late J. W. Wallack, Mr. Le- 
Moyne, Charles Leclercq, and others, appearing 
in the cast. 
In the interregnum, under Mr. Wallack’s 
brief regency, Mrs. Scott-Siddons opened in. 
“Juliet” to Mr. Wallack’s ‘*Mercutio.” 
Mr. Floyd made his first appearance as ‘‘Pe rey 
Ardent” in the “Irish Heiress,” and hia pext 
season opened with ‘Everybody’s F riend,” 
with Mr. John Owens, Mrs. Barry and Miss 
Orton, and Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Woniface re- 
appearing in the principal supnorting parts. 
The present season, it will be vemembered, had 
two openings announced—one with the Lydia 
Thompson troupe, and one with “The Bells’ 
and ‘Creatures of Impulse.” 
The various summer seasons have included 
the engagement of Madame Janauschek, Mr- 
E. L. Davenport, Charles Matthews, W. Be 
Lingard, George L. Fox, and the Kiralfys, 
Miss Laura Keene, and various troupes. 
Among the other prominent artists who have 
appeared at the theater are Edwin Forrest, 
Charlotte Cushman, E. H. Sothern, Walter 
Montgomery, W. J. Florence, Mrs. Boucicault, 
John Gilbert, John Brougham, George Van- 
denhoff, William Warren, J. T. Raymond, 
Frank Mayo, Agnes Ethel, Fanny Morant, Miss 
Marie Wilkins, and Mr. C. R. Thorne, Jr. 
We have no doubt that Mr. Cheney's enter- 
prise will induce him to rebuild the Globe,’’ 
with the omission of its two only faults—bad 
acoustic properties and imperfect ventilation. 





ART NOTES. 

EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON ART CLUB. 
Although many pictures, contributed to this 
exhibition, had not been hung when we made 
our first visit to the rooms of the Club, yet 
enough were displayed on the walls to justify 
the belief that in point of numbers and general 
excellence the present exhibition is fully equak 
to any one that has been given since the occu- 
pation by the Art Club of their new apartments. 
Prominent among the works displayed in the 
front parlor is a number of charcoal drawings, 
principally of the human figure, by pupils of W. 
M. Hunt, which evince decided talent. The 
pupils here represented have closely followed 
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the peculiar style of their giftedteacher. little 
landscape, entitled ‘‘Early Morning,” by J. R. 
Breevort, of New York, is a charming piece of 
rural scenery. This is one of the first pictures 
by this artist which we have seen in this region. 

The walls of the ante-room of the gallery 
are covered with a series of crayon drawings 
executed by pupils in the antique class of the 
National Academy of Design. Among them 
are copies of the most beautiful of the Elgin 
Marbles; the Venus of Milo, ‘‘the statue 
which enchants the world;” ‘‘The Dancing- 
Faun,” and the ‘Group of the Laocoon.” These 
drawings, some of which are of the full size of 
the originals, are remarkable for the accuracy 
with which every detail of the marbles are 
copied, and for their soft and delicate handling. 
As specimens of crayon drawing they surpass 
any similar works ever seen in this city, and 
will be a cause of delight to every visitor who 
can appreciate the beauties of works of their 
class. 

The number of foreign landscapes in the 
gallery is unusually large. Among them are 
fine examples of the French school, by Dau- 
bigny, Rosseau, Corot, Lambinet and Zeum, 
the qualities of whose pictures are too well 
known to require explanation. ‘*The Toilet,” 
by Plarsau, is a voluptuous picture, and admira- 
bly painted—a young girl, with auburn hair and 
a beautiful face, in the complexion of which 
the lily and the rose ‘‘for mastership do strive,” 
is standing at a toilet-table, and is in the act of 
fastening an under-garment which constitutes 
the sole drapery of her graceful form. The 
technical skill displayed in this picture is re- 
markable, the artist having improved the oppor- 
tunity afforded dy the subject of exhausting the 
resources bf his art in the careful and deli- 
cate elaboration of every article of furniture 
and drapery, and at the same time leaving them 
subordinate to the figure of the girl. A land- 
scape, with cattle and sheep, by Humbert, is an 
attractive picture, being luminous with the 
light of a setting sun seen through the trees 
which form the background, the foreground 
being composed of a small brook from which 
the cattle are drinking, and by the side of which 
a flock of sheep are reposing. One of the 
gems of the collection is a picture by T. Schutz, 
entitled ‘‘Sunday Morning,” which represents a 
group of little children, two girls and a boy, 
sitting in front of a cottage overhung with vines. 
The elder girl is engaged in reading a book to 
which the other children are listening; in a 
cradle by their side is an infant whose sleeping 
is watched by a dog stretched at length on the 
ground, with eyes turned towards the infant 
cherub; at a distance is seen a church, towards 
which the villagers are wending their way. 
The only fault to be found with this picture is 
the too-careful elaboration of minute details, a 
common fault with German painters of genre 
subjects. The most attractive object in the 
picture is the face of the younger girl in the 
group of children. A sweeter or more carefully- 
painted face we have rarely seen on canvas. 

Edgar Parker exhibits his admirable copy of 
the portrait of a gentleman, commonly known 
as Gevartius, by Vandyck. This is a ‘faithful 
copy of the original in the national gallery of 
England. Many connoisseurs in art consider 
this portrait one of the best ever painted by any 
artist of ancient or modern times, but the title 
Gevartius, who was 





is doubtless a misnomer. 
an intimate friend of Rubens, died in 1623, at 
the age of thirty, whereas the age of the 
original of this portrait could not have been 
less tixan sixty. From a published portrait after 
Vandyck it is evident that the picture repre- 
sents Cornelius Vandergeest, an amateur of art 
and a friend of Rubens. This picture will re- 
pay careful stu‘ly. A. F. Bellows contributes 
a charming Jittle picture in oil, representing a 
In the fore- 





sunset view on York river, Me. 
ground is a small shect of water, the termins- 
tion of an estuary, beyond which are an old 
‘warehouse on a pier, and a small cottage farm- 
house. At a distance is seen the blue hill of 
Agamenticus, the form of which is familiar to 
the eyes of every voyager along the northern 
eoast of New England. This little picture is 
one of the most attractive ever painted in oil by 
Mr. Bellows, it being full of the poetic element 
and possessing a certain degree of that 
‘Light which never was on sea or land.” 

The landscape is pervaded by a cool grey 
tone, relieved by crimson clouds, the sky above 
being tinged with a ‘“‘suspicion of green.” 
Near this picture hangs one of a similar subject 
by Frances Snowe, but differently treated. It 
is a sunset-scene, full of light and warmth, and 
ef those brilliant effects for which this artist is 
notea. ‘The brilliant clouds of crimson and 
gold are reflected in the water, forming a por- 
tion of the foreground, from which cattle are 
drinking. The feeling for expressive color 
possessed by Mr. Snowe has rarely been better 
demonstrated than in this beautiful picture. A 
larger landscape by this artist is characterized 
by qualities similar to those which make the 
«mall picture so attractive. The light of the 
sinking sun is scen through a grove which oc- 
By the side of a 





cupies the middle distance, 
pond in the foreground reposes a flock of sheep, 
and on the Jeft of the picture stands a farm- 
Youse frum the chimney of which a perpen- 
dicular column of smoke indicates the stillness 
of the atmosphere, and the deep repose which 
has descended upon the face of nature. This 
is one of those rare pictures to which mere 
words can hardly do justice. Although brilliant 
in effect and full of expressive color, the artist 
has not ‘‘o’erstepped the modesty of nature,” 
but has exhibited his powers of effective and 
truthful interpretation to the best possible ad- 
Among the other pictures to which 





vantage. 
we have only space, this week, for a mere al- 
lusion, are two views of Vermont scenery by 
C. B. Ruse; a sunset by J. F. Kensett, which 
delighted us at the Atheneum more than twenty 
years ago; a small water-color by A. F. Bel- 
lows, full of the poetry of atmosphere and 
color; ‘*Morning in the Adirondacks,” by G. 
F. Higgins, which shows decided progress in 
color and general effect; ‘A view in Kpsom, 
N. H.,” by D. A. Clough, which is superior to 
many more pretentious works by artists of the 
French-landscape school; A view of Thun, 
Switzerland, by E. W. Longfellow; ‘A View 
wf Jerusalem, from the Bethany Road,” by E. 
L. Weeks, a description of which has already 
appeared in our columns; two coast scenes by 
W. A. Gay: *Noonday in Syria,” and ‘*Mina- 
ret ot Damaseus,” by Weeks, and an Adiron- 
dack view by Griggs. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 

VALUABLD ACQUISITION TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Our Public Library has recently been made 
the possessor of the rich and rare library be- 
longing to the late Thomas P. Barton, Esq., of 
New York. Jt comprises about 5000 historical 
volumes of the leading national classes, as well 
ae a numerous list of Hterary and biographic 
Listories. There are over 6000 volumes in the 
department of belles lettres, a choice array of 
the early English, Freneh, Spanish and Italian 
poets in that department, a small but select 
lass of fictitious literature, an extensive range 
of the classics, the entire catalogue of works 
0 jurisprudence belonging to the late Chan- 
cello” Livingston's library, not omitting theology 
or the a. t# ad sciences. But the principal 
feature of this Ve@Uest is its exhaustive aggre- 
gate of dramatic OFO¢Uctions, over 2000 of 
which are of the Shak@spearean class, dating 
~vrising the transla- 


from the year 1600, and co. : 
sleven different 


tions of the bard’s works in 
languages. Boston does not often C&P 89 rich 
a harvest as this, and the trustees of the J-ibrary 
have been very discreet ip its purchase, winn: 0g 
Mrs. Barton (who has just died) into favoring 
Boston with its custody by the care and interest 
manifested for such treasures. There were 
other bidders, but she gave the preference to 
Boston at lower figures than to others. The 
price paid was about $54,000. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 
The annual meeting of this club was held 


last Saturday forenoon at the Freeman-place 
chapel. Some forty or fifty ladies were present. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and made an 
introductory address. Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall 
presented the report of the Business Committee, 
showing that the expenditures had amounted to 
$2348.64, and the balance in the treasury was 
$115.59, aside from a fund of some $350, which 
has been secured by a special lecture. The 
report of the Committee on Art and Literature 
was presented by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. It 
recounted in a very pleasant manner the several 
entertainments which have been provided by 
and for the club. Among other things was the 
lecture on “Optics,” which Dr. B. Joy Jeffries 
was kind enough to give to the ladies, who 
were excluded from the Art Club receptions. 
The report of the Committee on Work was pre- 
sented by Miss Abby W. May, and it gavea 
condensed review of the work the club has 
done, and the effect which it has produced in 
various directions for the elevation of women, 
and urged the highest mental culture for women. 
An epitome of the practical discussions of the 
association fur the year was one of the most 
interesting features of the report. The report 
of the Committee on Education was presented 
by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and embodied 
a plea for a higher education of women, as well 
as for the coéducation of the sexes. ‘The report 
of the Committee on Discussions was presented 
by Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. Miss Mary Car- 
penter was elected an honorary member of the 
association, and the former officers of the club 
were mainly reelected. The club will hold a 
strawberry festival, July 20, on the grounds of 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall at Melrose. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS ON CRIME, ETC. 

At a meeting, the other evening, in aid of 
the “Temporary Home” of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Wendell Phillips said the 
amount of interest which one took in such in- 
stitutions depended on the views which they 
held about poverty and crime. When we were 
young and full of hope and confidence in the 
future we felt sufficient to encounter anything. 
We felt able to rule our passions and tempta- 
tions, if we chose to try. But, as we grew 
older, we began to doubt this ability, and to see 
how much we were influenced by the cireum- 
stances with which we were surrounded. In 
ancient times the theory had prevailed that 
when a man was unfortunate God struck him. 
But Christ had crushed this belief when he said, 


“Think you that those on whom the tower of 


Siloam fell were worse than those at Jerusa- 
lem?” Still with all of us there was a laten 
idea that it was a man’s own fault when he was 
overcome by circumstances. But there were, 
as we all knew, moments which wafted us into 
harbors of success or crushed us. He had 
known two brothers who were the sons of pa- 
rents given to intemperance, which they had 
inherited. The taint was in the sonsalso. One 
of them, after struggling manfully here with his 
temptation, went to Illinois in the hope that in 
a change of surroundings ne might overcome 
his thirst for strong drink. He rose above it, 
and then fell, dying a drunkard’s death. The 
other brother was unable to govern his passion 
for drink, and became intemperate. He fell 
into the hands of kind people, who lifted him 
when he fell, and sympathized with his infirmity. 
He had a long struggle, but finally, after many 
a defeat, he was completely reformed. Mr. 
Phillips then showed that it was the circum- 
stances in which these two men were placed 
that decided their fates. The one who died a 
drunkard had really a stronger will than his 
brother, who was saved from such an end. And 
so these miserable men who were lying in our 


gutters were, to a great extent, the victims of 


circumstances, and ought to be treated as such. 
It was to aid this class of people that the home 
wasestablished. It was also to afford the friend- 
less with a place where they could get a night’s 
lodging and be helped to obtain work. The 
people of Boston were never backward in giving 
to charity, and be hoped they would respond 
liberally to this noble work. 





ANNIVERSARY NOTES. 


The revolving year has brought with it the 
week known as that of anniversaries, as if its 
quiver were not full of these arrows of time tip- 
ped with pain or with pleasure for the target of 
the heart. The spirit of Fire, in its haste to 
celebrate its ghastly festival, has solemnized a 
semi-anniversary, throwing the shadows of 
smoke and melancholy over the remainder of 
appointed festivities, and making the afflicted 
city groan again beneath its weight of ashes. 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 

Among the sectarian anniversaries calculated 
to excite more than a mere denominational in- 
terest, was that of the Methodist School of The- 
ology, which took place in the Musie Hall, in 
presence of a crowded congregation, on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the 28th ult. It is well 
known that the projected Boston University, of 
which this school is an already established 
branch, will admit to its benches all sincere and 
duly-qualitied students, whether of the male or 
female persuasion. Thus, while the magnates 
of a neighboring institution of classic fame sit 
enthroned, like king Canute, commanding the 
waves of progress to retire (only without his 
fine sarcasm, and quite earnest in their adjura- 
tions), this university of Boston proper, al- 
though devoted to a rustier theology than that 
of Harvard, shows a far fresher appreciation of 
the real animus of our day. We may yet see 
it overtop the older institution, even as the 
worth of our Institute of Technology has ob- 
literated the less modern merits of the Cam- 
bridge Scientific School. To judge from the 
scholarship and cultivation of those graduates 
who addressed us on Wednesday, the aspirants 
who shall seek compensation within the walls 
of Boston for the hard-heartedness of Harvard 
will be carefully educated and finely disci- 
plined. 

FESTIVITIES. 

There was a goodly amount of anniversal 
eating performed during the course of the week, 
some people partaking of their nourishment in 
an unitarian, others in a freely religious, man- 
ner, and so forth. We cannot say whether a 
ditference prevails in the choice of food made 
by persons holding different theological beliefs, 
as it was said at the Social Science convention 
that men and women were divergent in their die- 
tetic relations; but will dismiss the question 
with the all-embracing aphorism of the well- 
known caterer: **Them pious eats so much!” 

DISCHARGED CONVICTS, 

Perhaps the most thoroughly ‘‘working” 
meeting of the week was that of the Society 
for aiding Discharged Convicts. This society, 
without the slightest shade of cant or preten- 
tiousness, is doing, in a modest, unadvertising 
way, the Lord’s real work, while we even for- 
get to visit the sick and imprisoned in the self- 
ish whirl and absorption of ordinary life. A 
somewhat similar retlection occurred in the re- 
marks of the Rev. Mr. Murray, who invited the 
society, ip case the designs of certain unworthy 
machinaters should succeed in cutting off from 
them the present aid of the State, to call upon 
the society of Park-street church for assistance. 
We believe that this offer was seriously and 
handsomely made, and did not rejoice in the 
little slap with which it was rewarded by the 
latest speaker, Mr. Wendell Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips, however, like worthy old Stephen Fos- 
ter, is always ‘‘spoiling for a fight:” and his 
little vein of truculence runs through so rich a 
field of genius that we do not suppose its vic- 
tims generally feel very sore. The meeting 
was, on the whole, a brilliant one; and the 
presence of that emineag reformer, Miss Mary 
Carpenter, added zest and anigation to the 
manner of the speakers. It is to be tioped 
that something more than a mere temporary ex- 
pression of interest may prove the fruit of this 
occasion in the minds of those who were pres- 
ent. These unfortunates have lain at our door 
for so many years that material aid or per- 





sonal sympathy shoy!d at last be accorded them 
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by all. The way to Charlestown is short 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 











enough. It is only the will that is wanting. 





MISS CARPENTER. 

The name of Miss Mary Carpenter is vener- 
ated by all true lovers of reform. Her works 
in England will long outlive the generation 
they first blessed, and her literary labors must 
find a place on the shelf of every enlightened 
and sincere philanthropist. The subject which 
at present engrosses her high-principled enthu- 
siasm is the education of women in India. Miss 
Carpenter’s efforts are purely non-sectarian in 
character; she is thus able to draw towards 
her enterprises the sympathy of all classes, 
and to accomplish an unlimited amount of 
good. India is the child of her old age; 
and there is something peculiarly touching in 
the fact that-the ladies of England should 
work for the elevation and good of those of 
Hindoostan. The Indian problem of England, 
unlike our own snarled net of sorrows and 
neglects, brings the cultivation and refinement 
of a thousand years to aid the thoughtful re- 
former; still Miss Carpenter’s txample might 
well rouse Americans to some pity and consid- 
eration for those aborigines within their own 
borders whom civilization and the breath of time 
will soon enough blow beyond the reach of 
kindness and humanity without that sweeping 
aid from the cannon’s mouth which our mili- 
tary men have been so ready to invoke. Jus- 
tice is a worthy agent; retaliation a monster! 
Having done more than any other toward rais- 
ing the children of the poor in England from 
the depths of degradation and distress, Miss 
Carpenter is bending her steps a second time 
towards India, for the benefit of whose inhabi- 
tants she edits a journal in which their intel- 
lectual efforts appear. Chunder Sen, the most 
brilliant of her L{indoo friends and contributors, 
is said to be a man eminent for talent and cul- 
tivation. Hindoostan is the mother of the Eu- 
ropean refinement of brain, as well as of our 
language. All are glad that Miss Carpenter, in 
seeking this primeval cradle of our race, should 
have taken America on her way. 

HARRIET ALBEE. 

If loveliness and virtue could serve as a 
shield against the darts of the destroyer, then 
might the friends of Harriet Albee have hoped 
that her fair and noble life would be long spared 
among those whom Boston delights to honor, 
as her name will always remain among the 
brightest in our annals. But it was not to be so. 
Iler face, beautiful with the bloom of heaven, 
has vanished from our midst; and only the 
horns of regret remain for her kindred and 
friends. The steadfast philanthropist and he- 
roie nurse of twenty years’ standing, the de- 
voted mother of later days—she who was able 
to fulfill two great duties, either of which must 
prove all-engrossing to an ordinary person—has 
passed on to so high a place that it were selfish- 
ness to wish her back. Devoting the nights of 
her Jaborious youth to the tendance and care 
of sick and deserted domestics, and refusing 
all offers of marriage, she appealed for some 
years in vain to Archbishop Fitzpatrick to build 
a hospital for that sadly-numerous class, poor 
and consumptive women. At last application 
was made, in 1858, to the ladies of Boston, who 
generously assisted in the establishment of a 
small but regular hospital, which was located, 
for the first eleven years of its existence, in 
the house of the late Mr. Sturgis, on South 
street, Boston; but was removed, in 1870, to 
its present agreeable location on McLean street, 
near the Massachusetts General Hospital. The 
élite of the city have always showered the in- 
mates with attentions, and the hospital is really 
a monument to their honor as well as to that of 
its beloved head. In 1864 Harriet Ryan became 
the wife of Rev. Mr. Albee, of Newcastle, N. 
If. Her time was thereafter divided between 
her seaside home and the hospital, the testa- 
mentary regulations of which required that she 
should give the establishment her life-long 
supervision. In the winter of 1872 she was 
tnken, for the recovery of her health, to the 
Island of Nassau; but the disease under which 
she labored (pulmonary consumption) had al- 
ready advanced too far, and she was cut off in 
the flower of her age and usefulness. Her form, 
the joy of the sick and the solace of the dying, 
was snatched from among those whose angel 
she had been; and to those who knew the cor- 
dial of her presence there remains a void which 
can only be filled by the hope of immortality. 

OBSERVER. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The Executive Committe of the Bazaar of the 
Nations have presented an elegant gold watch, 
valued at $300, to Mr. H. Floyd Faulkner as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his services 
in the architectural work of the Bazaar. 

A conscientious New York thiet, who helped 
himself to a $50 overcoat at the Public Library 
last February, has just written a letter to Rev. 
E. E. Hale telling him where the property might 
be recovered. It had been pawned for $7. 

Mr. €. B. Dana writes to one of the recu- 
sant doctors recently reported for expulsion by 
the board of trial of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, saying that ‘‘the result will prove suici- 
dal to their cause and beneficial to the one rep- 
resented by you,” and enclosing a check for 
$100 for the benefit of the home@opathic hospital. 

’ Mr. William Minot died, Monday, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety years. He was born in 
Boston in 1783, and was the son of George 
Richardson Minot, fur many years judge of 
probate for Suffolk county. He graduated at 
Harvard college in 1802, being a member of the 
same class with Gov. Lincoln, the elder Mr. 
Hoar and James T. Austin, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1805. He was very highly es- 
teemed. 

John Savage, the late cashier of the Lech- 
mere bank at East Cambridge, who was a de- 
faulter to a considerable amount, was on Tues- 
day sentenced to five years imprisonment in the 
county jailat Lowell. The district attorney and 
judge both deprecated the terms of the law 
which makes five years the minimum sentence 
in cases like his (where he confessed and made 
restitution), and the general impression seems to 
be that he will be pardoned out before the expi- 
ration of the term. 

James H. Allen, messenger of the National 
Revere Bank, was given for collection time, 
sight and demand drafts, to the amount of about 
329,000, of which only about $7000 were of the 
latter nature. He did not make up his accounts 
before the close of bank hours and he has not: 
been seen since. The bank officials are satisfied 
that the loss cannot exceed $6000. Allen was 
a man forty years of age, and had a wife and 
three children, aged respectively twelve, seven 
and five years, living in Chelsea. He came to 
the National Revere Bank from the Hide and 
Leather Bank about two years ago, very highly 
recommended, and he has always borne a good 
reputation. He has two brothers in banking- 
houses in this city. 

The fire of May 30th wiped out the profit of 
many insurance companies on all the business 
in Boston from the |st of November to the Ist 
of April. The amount of premiums recejved 
by European offices for that period was about 
$668,000, and their losses by this fire alone 
about $310,000. The estimated losses of the 
New York offices are $291,000, and their pre- 
miums during that period were $377,000. The 
Pennsylvania companies received for those five 
months $291,000, and their losses by this fire 
were about $130,000. The Hartford offices 
were more fortunate, their losses being only 
about $77,000, while their premiums had been 
about $169,000. The Providence offices, in 
still better luck, received $67,000 in premiums, 
and lost only about $19,000. The premiums 
received in the Boston offices for the period 
named were about $325,000, and they lose about 
$130,000 by the fire. The whole loss tg insur- 
ance companies was probably more than §1,100,- 
000. Those who complain of the profits of 
underwriters will learn from these figures 
something of the risks they assume. 


IN GENERAL. 


Joaquin Miller writes that now that his Sun- 
land Songs are so well received in England, he 
will publish a history of his life with the Indians, 
which will embrace some important facts about 
the Modocs. 

Whitelaw Reid, of the New York 7ritbune, 
gets a salary of $10,000 a year. Jennings has 
$10,000 on the Times ; Croly had $5,000 on the 
World; Hudson had $20,000 on the Herald, 
and was retired on a pension of $10,000. 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, though upwards of 
fifty years of age, still sings occasionally in 
private circles in Berlin, her voice retaiming 
much of its old sweetness and power. It is 
said her daughter bids fair to become as famous 
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as the mother, 





BaRGatns !--Shirts made to order at the “EaGLe” 
for $2,50, $3.00, $3.50. 


No FapDIne.—The place to buy Indigo- Blue Tricot 
Suits for Men’s, Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s wear 
—at the “EaGLe.” 








LOOK AT THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS’S 
Furniture Store, 601 Washington street, and remem- 
ber that sick friend. 2 





For FINE CLOTHING (good as custom), Furnishing 
Goods, and Umbrellas for Men and Boys, visit the 
“EAGLE,” corner Washington and Essex streets. 





Paust—Before you buy a cheap cigar. A really 
excellent imported one will hardly cost you more, at 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co’s, 

99 and 1585 Washington street. 





EXTRACT OF RYE.—This article is made from se- 
lected rye, distilled by a new process that removes 
all injurious qualities. It is a pleasant beverage, and 
strengthens the whole system. For sale by grocers 
and druggists. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 99 and 1585 
Washington street. 





IMPROVEMENTS. 

Whichever way we turn our eyes, 

We see improvements have been made ; 
Each seeking by some new device 

To cast all others in the shade ; 
In commerce and mechanics too, 

Great changes a few years do show; 
Things which our fathers never knew, 

Nor dreamed of fifty years ago. 
See what improvements at FENNO’s, 

Where BoYs can buy a “SUIT COMPLETE” 
Of hand ble ‘*CLOTHES,” 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 29th ult., by Rev. A. E. Dunning, Mr. 
William Foster Duncan to Miss Ellie N., daughter of 
Stephen N. Stockwell. 

In this city, 3d inst., by Rev. Henry W. Foote, Miss 
— M. Jordan to Mr. Herbert Dumaresgq, both of 

oston. 

In this city, 4th inst., by Rev. John Weiss, Lyman 
S. Hapgood to Eleanor Davis Rockwood. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 




















DR. DIO LEWIS has taken possession of 
he WINTHROP HoUSE, Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill- 
side, in BOSTON, near the Common and City Gardens, 
and has fitted it up as a “CURE” for Chronic Diseases 
of both sexes. Send for circular. tf mayl7 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON SrT., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) fur the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m my3 


CARD TO LADIES. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS 
Desire to state that they have received some of the 
most distinguished and ELEGANT MONTURES IN 
REAL PARIS FLOWERS. Styles entirely new, 
positively not seen in any other house. Special favor 











Srom their friends abroad. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
jun7 37 & 39 Temple Place. lt 








J ordan, Marsh & Co. 


ANNOUNCE 


FOR THE PRESENT 


A Grand Opening 


SUMMER 
DRESS GOODS. 


Particular attention is called to a large line of 


Grenadines 
Hernanis, 
STRIPED, PLAIN AND FIGURED, 


And a beautifully assorted stock of 


LINEN SUITINGS. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


We have determined to sell 


moved three ‘imes---first to the Com- 
mon, second to Music Hall, and then 
back to our Store---during the terrible 
conflagration of Friday last. 

As nearly as we can estimate, with- 
out taking account of stock, we moved 
not less than 


$200,000 


WORTH OF 


CARPETINGS. 


To accomplish the sale of these 
goods, damaged by soiling, handling 
and by water, we shall offer them 
until sold at 


EXTRAORDINARY 


LOW PRICES. 


For instance; we shall sell a line 
of Five-Frame Brussels Oarpets at 
$1.50 per yard; a large line of the 
best quality of 2-ply Carpets at $1 
per yard. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 6O,, 


328 & 330 Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


jJune7 2t 


LADIES OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY! 
HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


STRAW GOODS, 


Ladies’, Misses, Children’s and Boys’ 


STRAW and CHIP HATS, 
BONNETS AND FRAMES, 


Very Latest Shapes, Opening Daily. 


No such assortment at Retail in Boston. 


Prices Invariably the Lowest. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


jJune7 lt 





PROVED NOTHING 


OONCERNING THE SUPERIORITY OF 


SAFES! 


BUT THE 


American Steam Safe 


Was 80 confessedly ahead in the 


GREAT BOSTON NOVEMBER FIRE 





Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


june7 It 





SUMMER. 
DRESS GOODS. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


; & CO. 
Will Open on MONDAY, 


A BEAUTIFUL LINE OF 


| 


Latest 
PARIS NOVELTIES 


Personally Selected by their own Buyers, 
Consisting in part of 


SILK AND LINEN TISSUES. 


WHITE GRENADINES, with Colored 
Stripes. 

BLACK GRENADINES, with Colored 
Stripes. 

COLORED HERNANIS. -47! new varieties 
of tints. 

EMBROIDERED BATISTE ROBES. Very 
Elegant. 


AND NUMEROUS OTHER 


Exquisite Novelties for Summer, 


All of which are offered at | 


POPULAR PRICES! 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


WINTER ST. 





ape? It 


A GOOD INCOME GUARANTE 


june7-2t 


'MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


| BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL 
ig 


that nothing now need be urged as to 


THE BEST SAFE. 


june7 





POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 

NOWELL’S A eesiais dnateaneaicas Third 
edition. $1.50. ““A charming summer idy1.”’—Hart- 
Jord Courant. 

MRS. WHITNEY’S The Other Girls. — #2. 


“One of the wholesomest, :nost stimulating, and 
highest-toned writers of fiction.”— The Morning 


at 
greatly reduced prices that portion 
of our stock of Carpets which we 


Cushman & Brooks’ 


Handkerchief 


Department, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


5000 Dozen Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s Linen Cambric 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


AT RETAIL AT ABOUT HALF PRICE. 


Having purchased extensive lines 
Fine Goods much under value, will 
give their friends and patrons the 
full benefit of the purchase. Exam- 
ine early at 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Cushman & Brooks, 


jnne7 





The prevailing fashion of Wearing long and train 
dresses in our streets, always dusty and frequently 
wet, has created a demand for some attachment of 
cord loops and buttons to assist a lady in keeping her 
dress out of the dust and mud. No perfeet method 
of doing this had been devised until the invention of 
a simple and perfect article, just introduced, called 
the “LADIES’ IMPROVED PAGE.” By means of this 
little article a lady always has her dress at command, 
AND CAN RAISE OR LOWER THE SKIRT AS IF BY 
MAGIC. One day’s wear will save the cost of it in the 
protection of the dress. For the promenade, summer 
excursions, boating, croquet, the seaside, and in fact 
at all times, IT WILL BE FOUND BOTH A COMFORT 
AND CONVENIENCE. For sale at the principal dry- 


goods stores. lt june7 








____AUOTION SALES, 


THE FOURTH 
WHOLESALE 


Distribution of Lands 


—AND— 


GRAND OPENING SALE 


—OF THE— 


CARY IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On TUESDAY,June 10,’°73, 
Commencing at 2 1-2 P. M., near the 
HIGHLAND PARK HOUSE, 
CHELSEA HIGHLANDS 
(FORMERLY PowpERHORN HILL). 


When a schedule of the Choicest Lands 
ever offered at any free public sale held 
east of Boston Harbor will be presented 
for distribution. 





With this sale the history of Powderhorn Hill, as 
such, will close. Jt will then become a thing of the 
past, and be no more known except by the historian 
and antiquarian. It will have a new birth, and as 


CHELSEA HIGHLANDS, 


will enter into a new phase of existence, destined, no 
doubt, to a career of usefulness and renown, the re- 
sult of an enterprise and foresight of which Chelsea 
may well teel proud. 
2 persons familiar with the splendid location of 
Chelsea Highlands little need be said in its praise, 
To those who have sought its heights it has spoken 
with an eloquence and truth as charming as it was 
sublime. To those who have yet to ascend, it may 
truly be said that one of the finest panoramic views 
to be found in the world is yet in store for them. 
What a subject—indeed, we may say what subjects 
—for a painter to exercise the highest skill of his art 
and genius in picturing, can be had from these high 
grounds. which are so situated—while being higher 
in altitude than the top of Bunker Hill Monument— 
as to command a wide range of vision and a great 
variety of scene. We have grand ocean and bay 
views; shores lined with summer-houses; watering- 
places; glimpses and near views of eight cities, and 
some fifteen towns, comprising altogether nearly a 
million of people ; orchards, gardens and farms; 
hills, valleys, green fields and leaty groves. 

“The town and village, dome and farm, 

Each lend to each a double charm.” 

In the great sale to take place as above 
announced the Cary Company do not seck high 
srices so much as to attract to a powerful extent in- 
dividyal influence, respectability and enterprise, 
which combination, while securing to itself a quick 
and large increase in the value of its holding, will 
thereby react upon the unsold lands of the Company. 
making them also much more valuable. 
Years of experience have fully established 
that a rapid and Inrge rise generally follows an 
intelligent and careful distribution of lands, especial- 
ly where the large holders still continue to advance 
their projects by vigorous and comprehensive meas- 
ures. And this purpose tae Cary Company will 
surely adhere to, possessing as they now do the 
power, motive and disposition to successfully carry 
itout. This plan of action has now the sanction of 
more than seventeen years of successful expe: 
rience to recommend it, and this without a single in 
stance of failure to secure good results to purcha- 
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PLILIPPS, 
SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Have Now Ready and in Process of Manu- 


facture in their 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
A FULL LINE 


—OF— 


CHILDREN’S & BOYS’ SUITS, 


—EMBRACING— 
COMMODORES, ZOUAVES, 
KNICKERBOCKERS, BLOUSES, 

AND PANTS, 
COATEE SUITS, 
YOUNG MEN'S SUITS, 


CADET JACKETS 
GRECIANS, 
YOUTH’S SUITS, 


Made of durable and fine quality of thin materials, 
including Russian Duck, Stout Irish Linen, Pique, 
Marseilles, Seersucker, Grass Cloth, Alpaca and 
Flannel. 


—ALSO— 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
—OF— 


Children’s Waists. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 
234 & 236 Washington Street. 

We desire to state, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, that all goods sold in 
our Retail Department are strictly for 
Cash, and money refunded if goods do 
not suit. We make this explanation 
that our principle of doing business 
may not be misconstrued as a want of 
confidence. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 


BOYS’ CLOTHIERS, 
234 & 236 Washington Street. 
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CORYPTOCHY LON 
ICE PITCHERS. 


PITCHER yet 


The most satisfactory ICE 
invented. 


Made with a light wood, non-conducting body, com- 
pactly-covered with metal, heavily-plated inside and 
out, and of NEW and IMPROVED DESIGNS. 


The undersigned have taken the 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 
AND OFFER 


* AT WHOLESALE 'AND RETAIL 


ONE HUNDRED PATTERNS. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO,, 


331 Washington Street, 


may3l 2t&eop2t Cor, West Street. 





EXPLANATION. 

A statement having recently appeared that a firm, 
somewhere, acting under the name of “C. F. Cope- 
land & Co.,” had had some “terra alba” seized at the 
Custom House—the subscriber, at the suggestion of 
friends, takes this means to say that he knows noth- 
ing of this firm, or of this material (which it is said is 
occasionally used in sugars, or candies). 

MR. CHARLES COPELAND never imported, 
purchased, or USED an ounce of “terra alba” in his 
more than thirty years’ experience as a Confectioner; 

and the article alluded to above, he has learned trom 

the Collector of this port (Judge Russell), was im- 
ported by one “C, F. Copeland,” to be used in the 
bleaching or stiffening of white cotton goods. Thus 

much in explanation of the attempt on the part of 
somebody to throw discredit upon Boston Confection- 

ers! Whoever desires to MAKE SURE of getting 
absolutely 


PURE CONFECTIONERY 


every time, and at all Limes, may do this by calling at 
the old stand (established in 1839) of 








sers. 

The sale, as_ usual, will be without reserve, and 
every estate offered will positively be sold (subject 
only to wholesome restrictions) at whatever price 
will be bid for it, without any other than bona flde 
competition. 

On this auspicious occasion, also, will occur an 
event which will, without doubt, have a most im- 
portant bearing not only upon the value of lands on 
Chelsea Highlands, but upon the future fame and re- 
nown of the place. This Will be the 


FORMAL OPENING 
Of the New and Splendid 
HIGHLAND PARK HOUSE, 


which is fitted up in better style than any hotel to be 
found outside of Boston. Not only will it be com- 
fortable and commodious, but it has better accom- 
modation for the enjoyment of scenery than can be 
found in any similar structure. But, indeed, such 
accommodation is a necessity here, where views are 





Star. 

ARNOLD'S Literature and Dogma. — $1.50. 
“A book of a thousand for those who have open 
minds.” 

MRS. THAXTER’S Among the Isles of | 
Shoals. — $1.0. “A deseription of the islands 
and of life upon them, by one who has gathered 
her knowledge out of the store of a rich experi- 
ence,”— Boston Advertiser. 

GREG'S Enigmas of Life.—-32. Fertile, vigor- 
ous, suggestive—really faces the problems he dis- 
cusses.”—E. P. Whipple. 








*,* For saleby Newsdealers. Sent post-paid on receipt | 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. | 
it 
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A BOOK FOR SPRING 


THE NEW 
HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL 


—BY— 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER anid 
MARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Embracing a Complete Household Ency- 
clopedia of everything a Housekeeper wants 
to know, and a new Condensed Cooking- 
Book, containing 500 choice receipes. This 
elegant volume of 600 pages, embellished with 
Illustrations of all possible matters connected 
with the making and maintenance of a delight- 
ful home, printed and bound in handsome and 
substantial styles, forms a 


Volume of Rare Attractions. 


Just the one for Canvassers to take into the 
urban towns, the villages and rural communi- 
ties of our land. It is a book invaluable to 
country readers. 
Exclusive Territory. 
for Circulars, etc., to 


J, B FORD & 60., 


11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CANVASSING! 


D 


> 
Me 


“HUAS NOLLOHKOUd GNV 


Liberal Terms. Apply 











HOT-WEATHER GARMENTS, 


MIDDLESEX YACHT CLOTH and FLANNEL 
SKELETON SACKS, made with great care especial- 
ly for our retail trade—the best goods of this descrip- | 
tion that we have ever offered. 

Also—LINEN SACKS, STRIPED ALPACA and 
MOHAIR SACKS, STRIPED GINGHAM SACKS, 
FINE DRAP D’ETE SACKS, LINEN and MOHAIR 
DUSTERS, and WHITE VESTS, double and single- 
breasted, made from Plain and Fancy Marseilles, 
and White Duck, from medium to finest qualities. 

These goods are all new and fresh, and represent 
all the desirable styles of the season, and are offered 
at retail by the manufacturers, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 
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“ever charming and ever new.’ This hotel is des- 
tined to be a most noted and favorite resort. 

In conclusion, we may say that we hope to meet at 
the Highland Park House and on the summit of 
Chelsea Highlands on TUESDAY, JUNE 10, at any 
time up to the close of the sale, ten thousand of our 
warmest friends, Whose generous assi-tance we shall 
claim in carrying out this programme of our enter- 
prise, and to Witness the closing scenes in the history 
of old Powderhorn, and the birth of his suecessor, — 

CHELSEA HIGHLANDS. 

* Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 

The following will be among the principal ways of 
reaching the grounds on the day of sale :— 

Washington-avenue horse-cars every fifteen min- 
utes, and Lynn & Chelsea Beach horse-cars every 
half-hour from Scollay’s square, Boston. Te Chel- 
sea Ferry, with which will connect every ten minutes 
a line of coaches running directly to the Highland 
Park House. By steam on the Eastern Railroad, at 
the following time: 10, 10.45, 11.15 A.M., 12 M. and 
12.30, 2.55, 3.15, 4. 4.15, 4.45 P.M. 

Plans, catalogues and views of the grounds and 
surroundings will be prepared in due time. 

Per order of the Directors, 

SAMUEL HATCH & CO., Auctioneers. 
It 


IMPORTANT SALE 


—OF— 


Elegant Building Lots, 


ON THTE HARRIS ESTATE 
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IN THE TOWN OF REVERE. 





Seventy-five Lots of about 6000 feet each, 
to be Sold to the highest bidder, 


On WEDNESDAY, June 11th, 


At 3 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 





This valuable property is for the first time )ut in 
the market, and purchasers can be sure of a rapid 
advance in price. It is believed that the value of 
lots will double immediately after the sale. 

The land is splendidly situated, commanding an 
unsurpassed ocean and inland view. Visitors will 
be surprised and charmed with the magnificence of 
the scenery. Revere beach, which affords a fine op- 
portunity for bathing and boating, only half a mais 
from the estate. 

The depot of the Eastern Railroad is within three 
minutes’ walk. Ample facilities are furnished by 
rail and horse-cars for frequent communication with 
the city of Boston, only four and one-half miles dis- 
tant. 

Season Tickets thirteen dollars per quarter, fifteen 
minutes’ride. Trains also ryn to East Roston in ten 
minutes. 

By statistics, one of the healthiest towns in the 
State, just entering on its career of prosperity. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUy. 


The reluctance ot owners of land to sell, at any 
price, has been the only thing which has hitherto re- 
tarded the growth of the town. 

To meet the demand, a portion of the Harris estate, 
comprising nearly 


One Hundred Acres of the Best Situated 
Land in Suffolk County, 


Will be offered for sale by Auction. 

The public now have an opportunity to share in 
the increased value which improvements contem- 
plated wll certainly insure. 

Cars leave the Eastern Railroad depot, in Boston, 
at 12 M., and 2.55 P.M. 

SALE TO COMMENCE at 31-20’clock, P.M. $50 
to be paid in cash by each purchaser of a bot. 

Terms of sale of the most liberal character. 

Plans can be seen, and information re ating to the 
game can be had on application to WM. G. HARRIS, 

+, corner of Court and Hanover streets, im, 


CHARLES COPELAND, 


No. 4 Tremont Row. 


2t 


may3l OPPOSITE HANOVER STREET. 


BELFAST. 


GINGER ALE. 
MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Ale, Porter, 
Cider and Lager Beer, 


MAKE A SPECIALTWN 


—~OFr— 


ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE, 


—AND ALSO OF— 
% “ a] Pal 
GINGER ALE, 
which is distinguished for its richness and fuluess of 
flavor. 


4% Orders from dealers and families supplied with 
promptness, and 


At Lowest Prices! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO. 


Howard Athensum Building, 
HOWARD STREET, Boston. 


mays ot 


8 PER CENT. 
SOUTH-SIDE RAILROAD 


(OF LONG ISLAND) 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Are Popular, Safeand Profitable. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB R. SHIPHERD & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
42 DEVONSHIBE STREET. 
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HENRY A. CHOATE, 

(Successor to Orlando Tompkins), announces that 
his Store, 

Cor. Washington and Winter Streets, 

Will be opened on and after MONDAY, JUNE 3, aa 

A DEPOT OF PHARMACY, 

OF THE HIGHEST CLASS, when the demands of 


the public will be met in the most prompt ard care- 
ful manner in every department. 


HENRY A, CHOATE, 
DRUGGIST. 

271 WASHINGTON STREET, cor. Winter. 

—AND— 


REVERE HOUSE. 








o- 
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THE AMERICAN. 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO,, 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 








or of the Auctioneer, at Revere. 
june7 1¢ CHAS. BIRD, Auctioneer. 
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Boys’ Summer Wear. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BOSTON THEATER. 
Mr. J. B. BOOTH.............. Lessee and Manager. 


EVERY NIGHT AND SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


THE VOKES FAMILY 


In their latest and best extravaganza, 
FUN IN A FOG, 


Introducing new Songs, Dances, Mystification and 
Merriment. Preceded by the Farce, 
A QUIET FAMILY, 
By the Company, 








Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30. 


Begins at 2 and 8. 


- ‘TREMONT TEMPLE. 
READINGS 





—BY— 
MR. WILLIAM F, GILL, 
THURSDAY EVENING, June 12, at 7.45 o’clock. 


Tickets, with reserved seats, $1. Admission 75 
cents. For sale at Ditson’s, 277 Washington street, 
and James R. Osgood & Co.’s 124 Tremont street. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 
RESUMED. 

Will Commence This Day, 


— AND— 


CLOSE OUT THEIR STOCK 


At Cost and Less. 





Canton Mattings, One Shilling. 

English Tapestries, $1 to $1.25. 

5-Frame Brussels, $1.50. 

Extra Superfine, §1. 

Two-Plys, 50 to 75 Cents. 

Printed Berlins, 35 Cents. 

Floor Oil Carpets, 25 Cents. 

Cocoa Mattings, 50 Cents. 

$12 Rugs for $7. 

$10 Rugs for $5,50, 

1000 English Crumb Cloths, $6, $8 & $10, 
according to size—worth $12 to $20, 

And the ENTIRE STOCKH, comprising a com- 

plete assortment of Carpets, of high and low grades. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


373 Washington Street, 
june7.3t NEXT BUILDING TO ADAMS HOUSE. 





NOTICE. 


HOMES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Beautiful Climate, Fertile Soil, Good Schools 
Churches and Society. 

The natural home of the Grape, Orange, Lemon 
Grape and Fig. 
New hope for the consumptive, and all: who suffer 
from the rigor of our New England climate. 
“The Santa Anita Wine and Fruit Growers’ Associ- 
ation” of Los Angeles are now offering for sale stock 
in their association in shares of $1000 each. Each 
certificate of stock entitles the purchaser to five acres 
of land, ia fee-simple, well watered, upon which he 
ean fora small stm erect a comfortable house, aud by 
ordinary diligence and thrift in a few years make for 
himself and family a paradise. In addition to the 
land deeded in fee, he is joint owner in the entire 
property of the company, and itis confidently belived 
by the managers that no stuck offers stronger secu- 
rity, or more flattering prospect, tor dividends, than 
this. Pamphlets, containing prospectus of the com- 
pany, With full information, mailed, and certificates 
of stock issued, upon application to 


PERKINS & STERN, 


DEALERS IN CALIFORNIA WINES, 


108 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT AN ORGAN ? 
And what will an Organ now be, without a copy of 
DITSON & CQOUS new, delightful, complete collec- 
tion of Reed Organ Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME! 


Every Organ needs it! The 


2 a al Home! Best collection for Reed 





o 2 gans! Two hundred not difficult pieces, 


s0 or ~ an-ised that no dull music is in them: 


the ot sk n, smooth, legato style used, but 
an orga at Jfome should be cheer- 


P \ nd staccato music is notexcluded, At 
at ne 
present he Organ in a Home is often silent, 


aes t 
ful, light 


ome music not being provided for it. Here is 


h re like, e familiar, new music, 


at ara, | 


by whom 
composers, 

The publishers take pride and pleasure in present- 
ing such a superior book to the public, and believe it 
worthy to be at Home in every family. 

Price, Boards, $2.50, Cloth, 33.00; Full gilt, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. | 


junc] 


usy, 
e in every nation, in fact all kinds 
7% 


4 verybody considers the best 


SHEPARD & GILL’s 


NEW SPRING BOOKS. 
Now Heady. 


New Editions 


The Atlantic to the Pacific. What to See 
end How to See It. A compete Guide to Cali- 
fornia, with map. Cloth, &1.50, 

The Life of Franz Schubert By Gronck 
LOWELL AUSTIN. Small i6imo. 81.25. 

A Day with Charles Dickens. By BLan- 
CHAKD JERROLD. Paper. With Portrait, 35 cts. 

Popular Flowers, and How to Grow 
Them. By Epwarps.Ranp, JR With 
SL llustrations. $1.25. 












Nearly Ready: ** Life in Danbary.” By 
JAMES M. BAILEY, The Danbury News Man.” 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by miail-post- 


paid. 


SITEPARD & GILLI, 
Publishers, 
june7 lt 151 WASHINGTON STREET. 


HOT WEATHER. 


Geo. R. Reine & Co., 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


ANNOUNCE 


WHITE VESTS 


In large assortinent, STYLISH, WELL MADE and 


CHEAP! 
Gentlemen should examine them without delay. 


GEORGE R. BRINE & C0., 


201 Washington Street. 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 


Sb tec OF: BOOS. EF Ouk.. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.---MASTER WANTED. 


The Committce upon the Ticknor School District 
hereby give notice that they will receive applications 
for the place of Master of the Grammar School of 
said district. Applications, in writing, may be left 
with the undersigned at the City Hall. The salary of 
the position is $2000 for the first year of service, and 
a3200 per annum subsequently; services to com- 
mence in September next. BARNARD CAPEN, 
may3l 2t Secretary of the School Committee. 


NESE ¥ OF B.C 8:2>.0°-8 
MALE TEACHERS WANTED. 








The Latin School Committee intend to fill three va- 
cancies in the place of master in the Latin School; 
one teacher is Wanted to instruct in Latin and Greek ; 
one to teach Mathematies and the branches of Natu- 
ral Science; and a third to take charge of an extend- 
ed course of History and Geography. The salary of 
the position is $2600 for the first year’s service, and 
33000 per annurn subsequently, services to commence 
with the school year in September. Applications, in 
writing, and evidence of qualifications may sent 
to the undersigaed at the City Hall. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 
may3l 2 Secretary of the School Committee. 


qirty OF BOSTON, 


TO TAX PAYERS. 


ASSES80KS’ OFFICE, City HALL, } 

; Boston, May 187, 1873. 5 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making 
returns of pore subject to taxation, as early as 
possible before June 15. 
Tax payers affected by the late @re are 
cautioned to make early returns at this o 





rticularly 
ce. 
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Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
may3 tf BENJ. OUSHING, See’y, 
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The First Fagitive-Slave Case in 
Boston. 


/ ~~ 

§ JENU F THE “UNION-SAVING” 

A «REMINISCENCE pa 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 

In August, 1846, a case ovcurred in Boston 
involving the elements of lawless violence. 
The brig “Ottoman,” owned by John H. Pear- 
son and commanded by Capt. James W. Han- 
num, sailed from New Orleans for Boston. 
When several days at sca a slave was found 
secreted in the vessel. The vessel, with the 
escaped slave on board, arrived early in Sep- 
tember in Boston harbor. Placing the slave on 
a pilot-boat for safe keeping, the captain went 
into the city and made arrangements for the 
barque ‘‘Niagara,” which was soon to sail for 
New Orleans, to take him back to that city and 
toservitude. Having made these arrangements, 
he went down the harbor, took the fugitive on 
board his boat, and awaited the arrival of the 
‘“‘Niagara.” Landing on one of the islands, the 
negro seized the boat and sailed for South Bos- 
ton Point. The captain followed him in an- 
other boat, and, after landing and chasing the 
fugitive for two miles, captured him, accused 
him of theft, and took him by force down the 
harbor. A storm arising, the ‘‘Niagara” did 
not go to sea for some days; and thus this man 
was forcibly held, without law and against law, 
in the waters of Massachusetts. But the fugi- 
tive was at length placed on board the ‘Niag- 
ara,” and she succeeded in eluding the steamer 
sent down the harbor to rescue this person, thus 
violently and unlawfully restrained of his liberty 
and abducted by force from the jurisdiction of 
the commonwealth. 

Of course, this inhuman and lawless proceed- 
ing excited deep indignation. A crowded meeting 
was held in Faneuil Hall. John Quincy Adams 
presided. In a feeble and tremulous voice Mr. 
Adams said that an event had occurred which 
had brought him to that hall; and he alluded to 
the fact that fifty years before he had attended 


extant; you recognize that you are being in a 
certain ae a apr rg and that the the bril- 
liant mise en scene is diverting you from the in- 
congruities of the real drama; and yet you are 
fuscinated and pleased, lured on in spite of your- 
self, until you lay down the completed work 
with a delighted though incredulous smile. All 
of which is the same as saving that Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon has a lively, clear, bright and, if I 
may so express it, ‘‘dressy” style. There is a 
sparkle and grace, a vividness of description 
and a courage of summarily judging off-hand 
the most gravely-disputed historical questions, 
which lend ap undeniabje charm, for the aver- 
age reader, to his books. This style has tided 
Mr. Dixon on to fortune and reputation despite 
the most tremendous critics, and in face of the 
proof that his facts have been again and again 
shown to be unfounded, his judgment rash and 
ill-digested, his learning superficial, and his 
object to produce the greatest amount of liter- 
ary clap-trap in the briefest space. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon takes a run of a few weeks in 
America, visits Oneida, Lebanon and Great 
Salt Lake City, and returns to write a ponder- 
ous volume on ‘Spiritual Wives,” which pro- 
fesses to exhaust the peculiar tenets and customs 
of Mormons, Shakers and Free Lovers. He 
slips off to Switzerland for a summer trip, and 
comes back and tells us an octavo story about 
the land of Tell which leaves nothing more to 
be questioned or imagined concerning it. In 
the same way he bobs, when subjects are scarce 
and his publishers must have another book with- 
in six months, over to Russia, and comes back 
with a portfolio fat with notes which he models 
and moulds into the most fascinatingly minute 
and erroneous narrative of the Muscovite peas- 
ants and the Greek Church. Finding that his 
notoriety is a trifle on the wane, he adopts 
Charles Reade’s brilliant advertising idea, 
rushes into court with a libel suit, and comes 
out with a farthing damages, it is true, but with 
renewed reputation and the honor+of having 
been criticised from the bench by the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England. 
A CONTRAST. 








a meeting there over which Elbridge Gerry pre- 
sided, who, apologizing for his age and infirmi- 
ties, declared that if he had but one day to live 
he would have been present. ‘That event was 
the taking out of an American frigate certain 
seamen by a British man-of-war. On the same 
principle he then appeared before them. His 
health and infirmities were such that nothing 
but that occasion would have brought him there. 
“It is a question,” he declared, with great so- 
lemnity and impressiveness, ‘ whether this 
commonwealth is to maintain its independence 
or not. lt is a question whether your and my 
native commonwealth is capable of protecting 
the men who are under its laws or not.” 

Dr. Howe then related the facts of the case— 
so criminal in the actors and so discreditable to 
Boston, so dishonoring the State. John A. An- 
drew, secretary of the meeting, then presented 
a series of resolutions declaring it to be the first 
duty of all governments to guarantee the per- 
sonal safety of every individual upon its soil; 
that there was nothing in the institution and 
laws of any foreign state or nation that could 
justify or excuse any violation of the smallest 
right or privilege of the humblest individual 
within the borders of the commonweaith; that 
the spirit of justice and freedom would be dead 
when an injury done to the least individual 
should cease to be felt as a wrong done to the 
whole; that the abducting of a man in the 
streets of Boston should be felt as an alarming 
menace against the personal rights and safety 
of every citizen; that every person who ailed 
and abetted in the kidnapping and in carrying 
this individual into slavery deserved the stern- 
est reprobation. The owners of the vessel, 
charged by its captain with having consented 
to and aided the illegal and shameful act, were 
called upon to disavow all participation in a 
proceeding so fatal to their character as mer- 
chants and men, and to make all reparation in 
their power in rescuing the individual from all 
the tortures to which their ship had illegally 
bore him. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and a vigilance committee of forty was 
appointed, at the head of which was placed Dr. 
Howe, and with whom were associated some of 
the most eminent citizens of Boston. 

The meeting was then addressed by Charles 
Sumner. He referred to the presence of Mr. 
Adams, whom he recognized as one of the lead- 
ers in the cause of human rights. He charac- 
terized the wrong that had been perpetrated as 
an injury and insult to Massachusetts that 
should arouse the people to a determination to 
prevent the repetition of such a crime. 

Stephen C. Phillips characterized the abduc- 
tion as a legitimate result of the slave system. 
He alluded to the statement made by Capt. 
Hannum, in his vindication, as an evidence of 
the influence of the slave power, by which the 
laws of Massachusetts were made subservient 
in the streets of i20si0ii vo tne laws of Louisiana. 
He characterized the act as worse than piracy 
and held the owners of the vessel in which the 
victim had been borne back to servitude alone 
responsible. He was himself a merchant; but 
he was also a inan, responsible to God, and he 
would say to the individual involved in this case, 
who was personally known to him, that no mer- 
chant had a right to jeopardize the character of 
the profession to which he belonged, and he 
did not believe that there was another merchant 
in Boston who “would be guilty of such an act 
of injustice and wrong.” 

Wendell Phillips attributed the outrage to the 
laws, to the religious and social institutions of 
the country. If Capt. Hannum had had in his 
possession a small slip of paper signed by the 
owner of the slave, they would have been 
obliged to stand by and witness the outrage 
without the power to prevent it. The resvlu- 
tions, he thought, did not go far enough. The 
time had come when we should go further than 
simply to announce that we would sustain the 
laws. He would have the people come up to 
the point and say: ‘‘Law or no law, constitu- 
tion or no constitution, humanity shall be para- 
mount. I would send out a voice from Faneuil 
Hali that shall reach every hovel in South 
Carolina, and say to the slaves: ‘Come here, 
and find an asylum of freedom here, where no 
talon of the national eagle shall ever snatch you 


away. 


I once had occasion to make two calls on 
Wellington street, Strand, on the same day and 
wit! in the period of an hour; both on literary 
men whose fame differed, it is true, in degree, 
but both of whom were well known both here 
and in America, and I could not but remark the 
contrast between the two. One was a call on 
Charles Dickens, in his cosy, but perfectly plain 
and modest little sanctum at No. 26, first floor 
front. His office was right above the counting- 
room of All the Year Round, and was ap- 
proached by a narrow flight of uncarpeted 
stairs. The great novelist received -me with 
the most perfect, quiet, genial simplicity ; there 
was no show or ostentation or condescension in 
his greeting, and from his appearance and 
manner you would rather have taken him for a 
modest and obscure man of business than one 
who was world-wide famous. He seemed to 
avoid talking about himself and his books, and 
when I spoke of cither he always turned the 
conversation quietly to some other topic; and 
during an interview of three-quarters of an 
hour his whole bearing vas the reverse of con- 
ceited or self-conscious. Leaving No. 26 I*re- 
paired to No. 20, three doors off, then as now 
the office of that Olympian Jove of criticism, 
the Atheneaum. Here, in a front room on the 
first story, I was ushered into the presence of 
the then chief editor, who was no other than 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon. I will not give the de- 
tails of the interview which ensued; suffice it 
to say that had I given blind credence to all 
that was said in its course I should have de- 
parted with the idea that I had just left the 
most brilliant and illustrious of living writers. 
The chief topic was Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
works—their genius, their popularity, their 
learning, their grace and beauty. I learned 
that Mr. Dixon was the only living authority 
who could not be disputed on the period of 
English history embraced by the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; that he, and he alone, understood 
my Lord Bacon; that he had all but discovered 
the Holy Land, which, before his coming, had 
been a sort of Pompeii to the European world; 
and that limited imaginations could not rise to 
the vast literary projects which were already 
fermenting in his indefatigable brain. The 
contrast between the two was an amusing one, 
and afforded abundant food for reflection. The 
modesty of a Dickens seemed all the more ad- 
mirable when appearing against the easy self- 
consciousness otf Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

HIS LATEST VENTURE. 

The last work of this voluminous as well as 
luminous writer is a “History of Two Queens,” 
and in style is akin to his work on ‘His Maj- 
esty’s Tower,” which has gone through I don’t 
know how many editions; and her? we have 
royal romance and historical dogmatism in 
ample volume. Mr. Dixon coolly ignores that 
any previous historians have dealt with the 
Tudor period, and in giving an account of 
Ifenry the Eighth’s first two wives he rounds 
off a story for which the sole authority is the 
author of ‘‘Spiritual Wives.” No one would 
ever guess, for instance, that a man of sume 
literary note, named Prescott, had after long 
toil given to the world a full narrative of the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; or 
if Prescott had been read the present book 
would seem in many respects a bald and ansus- 
tained contradiction to him. For all that, Mr. 
Dixon makes a telling, sensational story, with 
a well-conceived plot, and just enough estab- 
lished truth to give a tinge of resemblance to 
the whole. Mr. Dixon seems to have been 
wrong, in an artistic point of view, in painting 


| the Spanish Isabella so black as he does; that 


is quite unromantic and repulsive; but those 
who don’t care so much for historical exactness 
as for an hour’s entertainment will probably 
buy up half-a-dozen editions of ‘‘The History 
ot ‘Two Queens.”— Boston Post correspondence. 





John Stuart Mill. 
aes 
BY MONCURE PD. CONWAY. 

After he had made his vigorous speech at the 
land-tenure meeting in Exeter hall—and he 
never spoke with greater power—he seemed ea- 
ger to return to Avignon; for he had for some 





Theodore Parker said that legislatures could 
make and unmake laws; but “there is a law of 
God, written on the heart, that cannot be altered | 
or revoked—that we should do unto another as | 
we would that others should do unto us. When | 
the laws of Massachusetts or the laws of the 
Union conflict with the laws of God, I would | 
keep God's law in preference, though the heav- 
ens should fall. We have oflicers who tell us 
that they are sworn to keep the laws of the 
States and of the United States, and we are 
born citizens, born to obey the laws; but every | 
bone of my body and every drop of blood in 
my system swear to me that lam amenable to 
and must obey the laws of God.” | 

Captain Hannum justitied his course in the | 
public press and claimed that his conduct had 
received the approval of his employers. Mr. | 
Pearson, too, justitied the act, and, in reply to | 
the criticisms of the meeting, especially of 
Stephen C. Phillips, asserted that his course | 
received the general commendation and appro- | 
val of the merchants of Boston; and he ex- 
pressed the confident belief that “the response 
of those assembled on ’Change any day from 
half-past one till two would confirm his doings, | 
five to one.” That vote was never taken; but 
itis to be feared that, had it been, the result 
would have shown thas he had too much reason | 
for his confidence. Sad, indeed, was it that a 
Boston merchant could dare: make a declara- | 
tion so dishonoring.—New York Independent. 





Hepworth Dixon. 


THE ENGLISH LITERARY SENSATIONALIST.— | 
HIS ANNOYANCES, CONCEITS AND METHODS. | 


It is not many months since that irrepressible 
book-maker, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, brought a 
suit for libel against the Pull Mall Gazette for 
calling one of his works—‘‘Spiritual Wives,” 
in fact—improper; and he now reappears in ail 
the paraphernalia of his old role of sensational 
historian. Mr. Hepworth Dixon is emphati- 
cally sut generis. No one will deny that he has 
created a new department in literature, but it) 
requires minute analysis to discover whether 


| them in both and all,” was the reply. 


| I have been acquainted with him. 
this means that he was able to read everything 


time been turning his botanical studies to the 


| practical work of writing some account of the 


flora about Avignon, ard wished to be there to 
meet the spring-flowers when they should re- 
turn. They will bloom above the dust of their 
lover. What he has written of them will re- 
main a fragment, but one which will remind his 
countrymen again how various was the ability 
of the man they have lost. Few besides his in- 


| timate friends know that this eminent and hard- 


working political and philosophical thinker was, 
besides being an adept in botany, a connoisseur 
in music, and, from the time that he predicted 
to an incredulous world the future fame of Ten- 
nyson, one of the finest students of poetry in 
the world. Avignon had become to him the 
home of his soul. 

It has been my good fortune to know Mr. 
Mill personaily, and every time I have left him 
it has been with an increased sense of the im- 
mense range of his studies, his capacity for ac- 


quiring knowledge, and of reducing what he had | 


learned into learning. His ability in this re- 
spect led him to think that the question wheth- 
er youths should be educated in the classics or 
in science was no question at all. ‘Educate 
He could 
see no reason why the boy might not learn Lat- 
in, Greek (perhaps Sanscrit), French, German, 
Italian, and all the sciences—some one of them 
thoroughly—without serious trouble. An opin- 


down to write a review of Grote’s Plato, pre- 


original. 


for he had inheritedjweak lungs,from his father, 
and his lungs had years before given him}trou- 
ble; but stilljhe stood at his post. He was cer- 
tainly glad to bejrelieved, and when Smith was 
chosen gin jhisJ place he smiled, while others 
fairly wept at his defeat. Mr. P. A. Taylor was 
anxious to give up his own seat for Leicester, in 
order that the borough might elect Mr. Mill, 
but the latter would not sanction this or any 
other projects for his return, and convinced his 
friends that he could do better service to every 
good cause by working in his old way. 

It is not true, as it is somewhat the fashion of 
public writers to assume, that Mrs. Mill did not 
deserve the warm public testimonials of her 
husband to her worth. Mr. Mill himself in- 
formed me that it was chiefly she that awakened 
his own mind and that of others to that sense 
of legal wrongs of women which have since 
taken slipe in the movement which has already 
abolished many of their oppressions, and is 
destined to make a new era in civilization. She 
wrote, he assured me, the whole of the cele- 
brated article in the Westminster Review on the 
*“‘Non-existence of Women,” and any one who 
has read that paper will not need to be told 
that its author possessed intellectual powers of 
the highest order. Mrs. Mill was the widow of 
Mr. John Taylor, a London merchant, and 
there existed between them a pure friendship 
for fifteen years before—after the husband’s 
death—they were married. Since her death, 
her only daughter, Helen Taylor, has been the 
devoted companion in the studies of the great 
man, and her various writings show that she has 
inherited the gifts of her mother. 

At the time of their marriage, and for some 
time after, Carlyle was an intimate friend of the 
Mills. I have heard from both of them the 
story of the calamity which occurred in connec- 
tion with the manuscript volume of the ‘French 
Revolution.” Carlyle sentit to Mr. Mill to read, 
and it was given into the hands of Mrs. Mill. 
She lett it for a little time open on the library 
table, where a servant-girl found it, and took 
it to kindle a fire. Mill was almost heart- 
broken at the event, and Carlyle’s generosity 
only made his grief deeper, until by an act of 
memory which was little short of sublime, he 
reproduced the superb epic, of which no copy 
whatever had been preserved. But it was a 
heavy thing, and Carlyle’s health has never been 
the same since. The friendship of the two 
men could not, of course, be impaired by this 
—rather it was heightened—but they naturally 
did not meet each other much af:er their politi- 
cal views had diverged so widely, and, as I 
once heard Mr. Mill express it, ‘*Carlyle turned 
around and began to fight all his friends.” 
Nevertheless, the most cordial respect existed 
between them to the last, and among the many 
saddened hearts in England, this day, none 
will be sadder than that large heart which beats 
at Chelsea. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue ConTrast.— 

In the parlor, singing, playing, 

Round me like a sunbeam straying, 
All her life with joy o’erladen, 

Is a radiant little maiden. 

Constant love, her cares beguiling, 
Shields her from sin’s dread defiling ; 
Sheltered safe from worldly rudeness, 
Grows she in her native goodness. 
Every morn brings fond caressing, 
Every night brings earnest blessing ; 
So her heart gets sweeter, purer, 

And her steps in virtue surer. 

In the street, where storms are sighing, 
Is a child deserted, crying ; 

Poor lost iamb! with plaintive bleating 
All my sympathy entreating. 

No home’s holy loves enfold her, 

No protecting arms uphold her ; 

And the voices that should guide her 
Utter only tones thai chide her. 

O’er her spirit’s waste and blindness 
Falls no ray of saving kindness ; 
Wandcring thus in earth’s dark places, 
Sin her tender soul embraces. 

Then I know, that radiant maiden, 

All whose life with love is laden, 

Only love saves from the danger 

And the fate of this lost stranger! 


——Plummer. 


“TRUBNER’S” OF Lonpon.—Messrs. Triib- 
ner’s new premises on Ludgate Hill are de- 
serving of note for their arrangement, by which 
space is economized, a most important element 
in the city of London. On entering trom the 
main street we ilnd a room of about fifty feet 
in depth and twenty in height, surrounded by a 
gallery, in which the stock of foreign publica- 
tions is kept; beneath is the retail counter, 
where dictionaries and grammars in every 
language are to be found, with guide-books and 
such other books as are asked for every day. 
Behind this, and approached by another en- 
trance, is the wholesale counter, and here is 
kept the chief stock of American publications ; 
behind this again we find departments for the 
execution of American export orders—orders 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Russia and 
other parts of the European continent; another 
for the execution of English government orders ; 
and yet another for Oriental stock and orders. 
Proceeding through the gallery to the back 
premises, we find a counting-house large enough 
for the employment of twenty clerks, with pri- 
vate room, committee-room and various depart- 
mental cabinets. On two floors above are ex- 
tensive stock-rooms for books in boards or in 
quires. The large space occupied will remind 
visitors of some of the American places of 
business, while the methodical arrangements 
partake more of French or German notions of 
neatness. 


Lookep-ror.—(By Hiram Rich. )— 

‘* All the apple blooms are open and the bees 
are in a flurry, 

While I walk the headland orchard, by the sail- 
beclouded sea, 

— The single sail I look for’s a long time 
a-coming— 

And a day is longer now than a summer used to 

b 





e. 
“Every night I make a beacon of my little 
chamber window ; 
Often at the door I listen, with my hand upon 
the key; 
—The single sail I look for’s a long time a-com- 
ing— 
But the sudden footstep in it hath no echo of 
the sea. 
‘* All my baby-sewing finished, I am knitting, 
only knitting, 
For he loves to find me idle-like when coming 
home from sea; 
— The single sail I look for’s a long time 
a-coming— 
But a day without my needle is a weary one to 
me.” 
All the apple-blooms are fallen and the idle 
bees are dreaming, 
And deserted is the orchard by the sail-for- 
saken sea; 
The only ship she looked for is anchored in the 
harbor, 
And a sailor sits at supper with a happy vts-a- 
rts. . 
— Independent. 


Fun.—A facetious senior asked a freshman to 
tell him the difference between a fac-simile and 
| a sick family; but the laugh was on the senior, 





| ion not unnatural in a man who, before sitting | for the freshman instantly replied: ‘‘No differ- 


ence. A sick family is a family that is sick, and 


| pared himself by reading Plato through in the | fac-simile means the same.” 
My belief is that his average of daily | 


A sign in East Broadway, New York, reads 


work was, for the greater part of his life, six- |‘‘ New Footed and Second-Hand Boots Made 


teen hours a day; I know it has been that since 
It was by 


written in his time which was worth reading, 
even to the good novels. 


| and 


You might imagine | 


Repaired.” Without stopping to ask 
how second hand boots can be intended for the 


| feet, we would be glad to know how any shoe- 


maker can make second-hand boots. 
A very unpleasant fix was that of the gent, on 


when some small subject was introduced that | Saturday night, who struggled manfully but 
you had special knowledge of it; or when some | hopelessly to enclose himself within a pair of 


little-known book was alluded to, that you could 
give him some information about it; and such 


jtight boots while a dog-fight was going on 


around the corner. He finally got out there in 


was the man’s bonhomie that he might uncon- | his stocking feet, but the fightwas over.—Dan- 
sciously encourage your belief by his attentive- | bury News. 


gas balloon to support. Manual power must be 
regarded as the kind most applicable for the 
purpose, and, propulsion being required, the 
next important desideratum is the means of 
direction. A plan was exhibited for accom- 
plishing this by rotating the balloon to any re- 
quired position, and then, holding it from fur- 
ther motion, the rotation is completely under 
the control of the aéronaut. A rudder is the 
instrument for this purpose—a vertical disc 
fixed in a line with the axis of the propeller; 
by turning the plane of the disc the current of 
air forced from the fan on the rudder causes the 
whole machine to rotate right or left, precisely 
as the rudder of a ship guides the vessel. 

Non-Bursting Lead-Pipe.—A writer in the 
London Builder proposes what he considers a 
simple and practicable mode of preventing lead- 
pipes from bursting by frost. His plan is to 
let an ordinary lead-pipe be passed through a 
pair of rollers so as to flatten it slightly, and, 
being in this form, the expansion of water with- 
in it during frost must only tend to bring it to 
a circular shape, many severe frosts probably 
being required to accomplish that, for even in 
lead some elasticity exhibits itself, and a 
wrought-iron or ziuc-pipe would probably al- 
ways resume its flattened shape after the frost 
was over. Other sections besides the elliptic 
might of course be applied, as half round and 
three-quarters round, with a flat side to the wall, 
and these would by no means be less neat in 
appearance than the water or gas-pipes now in 
use. 

To Cool Liguids.—An ingenious German in- 
vention consists of an apparatus for cooling 
liquids—based on the fact that a concentrated 
solution of salt will, in contact with the proper 
weight of ice, produce a temperature of three 
degrees Fah.; but if, however, an excess of 
salt is added the temperature will always be 
constant—that is, three degrees—as long as any 
ice is left undissolved, because the excess of 
salt will preserve the solution always in its 
highest concentration. In working this appara- 
tus a cylinder is filled with a certain weight of 
pounded ice, and then a certain volume of con- 
centrated salt solution is poured over it. A 
ring sieve is now filled with coarse salt and hung 
into the cylinder, and then a conical vessel is 
put through the central opening of the ring 
sieve and pressed into the floating ice, when the 
latter rises up to the rim of the cylinder. The 
idea appears to be feasible, and the described 
arrangement not tuo complicated for its fulfill- 
ment. 

Fine Printing and Engraving.—We pre- 
sume that Didot’s ‘‘Horace” will long remain 
the paragon of minute printing. Wishing to 
surpass the elegant and famous Aldine Horace, 
which was supposed to be as minute and clear 
a speciinen of typography as was practicable, 
Didot had special type made for his ‘‘Horace,” 
embracing different styles of letters, but as 
many times smaller than diamond type as that 
is smaller than great primer. With it he 
printed the volume, a large paper edition, not 
much wider than one’s thumb, and with every 
letter beautifully clear and distinct, if only one 
has eyes microscopic enough to read them. 
But even such type as Didot’s is clephantine to 
William Webb’s microscopic writing on glass. 
Everybody has seen the Lord’s Prayer photo- 
graphed on glass in aspace about as big as a pin’s 
head. Mr. Webb has been engraving it, asa 
test—better, he thinks, than Nobert’s lines— 
of the power of microscopes. His coarser 
copies occupy a space so considerable that, at 
the same rate, the whole Bible would cover an 
entire inch; but he is more economical in his 
finer copies, which would allow of fitteen Bi- 
bles to a square inch. 


Tue Bicor anp THE SHakeR. — (By James 
Kennard, Jr., of Portsmouth, N. H.)— 
‘* Salvation is of us,” the bigot cried, 
** Accept, and live! or perish in your pride! 
Salvation is of Us— We are the church! 
Seck heaven here, or else give up the search.” 
‘* How many, Reverend Sir, are on your roll, 
Of all earth’s millions, spread trom pole to pole ?” 
‘* Why, one in twenty thousand, less or more, 
Is seeking heaven through ours, the only door.” 


‘If none are saved but you, and all else damned, 

Then heaven runs no risk of being crammed ; 

But of those few who form your congregation, 

How many souls are certain of salvation ?” 

‘* Not one in five succeeding in his search, 

Finds a new heart, repents, and— joins the 
church ; 

Which proves th’ innate depravity of man 

Beyond a doubt—gainsay the fact who can!” 

** Art married ?” 

*©Yes, thank God! I have a wife, 

And ten dear children, blessings of my life!” 

“Oh, worse than brute! slave of unhallowed 
lust! 

Against such odds to raise up souls from dust. 

Does not thy conscience smite thee, thus t’ have 
given 

Eight souls to hell, and only two to heaven? 

If human nature be indeed so base, 

Why do you thus perpetuate the race? 

Either the doctrines taught by thee are evil, 

Or thou art but a pander to the devil. 

Oh, how can peace within thy bosom dwell, 

Recruiting-sergeant to the ranks of hell! 

Go, then, enlarge your scheme for inan’s salva- 
tion, 

Or else, in God’s name! cease your propaga- 
tion.” 

—Originally published in the Knickerbocker, 

Sept. 1845. 


Some or Dickens’s Names. —The word 
“quilt” is used semi-ludicrously, to signify the 
inflicting of punishment: ‘‘I’ll give you a quilt- 
ing! I'll quilt you!” The diabolical dwarY 
called by Dickens Daniel Quilp, from this slang 
word quilting, delighted in annoying others; he 
was a malicious monster who revelled in teasing, 
torturing, punishing everybody he could. His 
tantalizing deviltry to his wife and Mrs. Jiniwin ; 
his enjoyment of the woes of Sampson Brass, 
when he compelled that worthy to drink steam- 
ing spirit; his plot against honest Kit, and the 
way in which he stabbed Kit’s effigy; his wild 
dance round the chained and infuriated dog; 
his thrashings of that upside-down young cure, 
Tom Scott—all come to mind. Cruel, spiteful, 
the scheming, unsightly wretch strove to find 
pleasure in punishing and ‘*quilting” all about 
him. But ‘‘quilt” itself might have been mis- 
understood for the noun substantive, an ordinary 
bed-covering. Dickens makes Quilp relish his 
atrocities; and Dickens knew the unctuousness 
of the letter p, as in the term gulp. How one 
seems to smack the lips after it. So by sinking 
the ¢ in quilt—to punish, to beat—and substitut- 
ing p, we have Quilp in full, and the very smack 
of the little monster’s lips preserved in sound. 

It was imperative that Sam Weller’s name 
should begin with W, as a set-off against the 
meditated cockneyism. How could old Tony 
have played upon the V (in the great trial- 
scene) had it not? The W was indicative, and 
Sam and his father constantly ring the changes 
upon it. As to the other letters, any would 
have sufficed; and yet perhaps even the whole 
word Weller is significant. As thus: Sam 
never got worsted but once (when Job ‘Trotter 
“sold” him over the boarding-school affair) ; 
and so, while some Londoners are good at rep- 
artee or contrivance, and others better, the im- 
mortal Sam was (sinking all grammar) best or 
Weller—yea, Wellest, if you will! Such an 
expressive but perverted absurdity was very 
much in the way of the then young author, 
brimful of fun and humor and intent on making 
Sam the character next to Mr. Pickwick. 

Krook of the marine-stores ; victim of sponta- 
neous combustion; voice like a raven, with 
dash of the crow; chuckled deep down in his 
throat after a hard and successful bargain. 
Hear, also, his fatal liquor gurgling as he swal- 
lows it, his crooked old throat offering cartila- 
ginous impedimenta. Altogether, not unlike 
the rattle in the Chatham clothes-dealer’s wind- 
pipe—that horrible goroo!—who fleeced poor 
David. Well, voice, liquor, swallow, all com- 
bined, surely they attest themselves and prove 
the man in Krook! not without the residuary 
evidences of raven, crow and gurgle. The 
name Micawber was unquestionably suggested 
by the important, showy, self-asserting macaw. 
His voice had no screech, but ‘‘a roll in it.” 
Very much of the bird’s pretentiousness in 
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CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Proof againat Decay. Death to all Vermin in cellars, 
arde, and other damp localities. One of the best 
Disinfectants and Protectors against Contagious Dis- 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Basements, hy osc Walks, and all similar 
uses, where there is a liab lity to Rot. Creosote is a 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and h2alth. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and Sewer-Boxes, Stable- 
Floorings, Stalls, &c. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all purposes where 
strength and prevention from decay are absolutely 
necessary, both for safety and economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce has proved trom TWENTY TO 
THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 
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Constantly on hand o = urnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
CARBONIC ACID, 
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SODA WATER. 


The immense increase in the use of SODA WAe 
TER as a popular beverage, justly entitles its man- 
ufacture to a place among the first business interests 
of the country, and has called the attention of in- 
ventors and manufacturers to the importance of pro- 
ducing machinery for its manufacture and transpor- 
tation, that combine, at the same time, PURITY, 
LIGHTNESS and STRENGTH. At its firstintrodue- 
tion as beverage Soda Water was made and kept in 
machines and fountains made of copper or iron, and 
viriously lined to protect the water from metallic 
contamination, 

Experience soon proved that the use of copper was 
not desirable, as the greatest care in the character of 
the lining would not always be effective in prevent- 
ing the water from contamination, and that the weight 
of iron made the transportation too laborious and ex- 
pensive. Experiments were then made with steel 
as that metal possessed none of the poisonous quali- 
ties of copper, and combined lightness with great 
strength. After many attempts, the firm of John Mat- 
thews, of New York city, about three years ago, suc- 
ceeded in making a FOUNTAIN of SHEET STEEL, 
lined with PURE SHEET TIN, which they have 
since used exclusively in their extensive business 
with unexpected success, and which they have this 
year offered to Soda Water Manufacturers for the 
first time, believing that its use will entirely do away 
with the faults heretofore found with other metals, 
and will insure a beverage absolutely free from all 
injurious metallic impurities. 

These Fountains are double. The interior fountain 
is made of PURE TIN, in sheets, enclosed in an ex- 
terior shell of FINE CAST SHEET STEEL, of great 
strength and elasticity. The cocks, also, are made 
of gun metal, and are bored and lined with pure 
Banca Tin throughout their entire length, and the 
water in its exit from the fountains comes in contact 
with no ipjurious metal or substance whatever. The 
steel fountain is double the strength of those made 
ot any other metal, and are subjected in the process 
of manufacture to a test pressure of five hundred 
pounds to the square inch, The Fountain weighs 
only forty-six pounds, which is only one-half the 
weight of copper, aud only one-quarter the weight of 
iron, which gives them an immense superiority in the 
cost of transportation. 

The subscribers having completed arrangements 
for the SOLE USE of these Fountains in the City of 
Boston and vicinity, take great pleasure in offering 
to the public a superior quality of CARBONIC ACID, 
or Mineral Waters, in Fountains that they ean guar- 
antee absolutely and permanently pure, believing 
that their endeavors tv improve and elevate the char- 
acter of Erated waters will meet with approbation 
and support. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO., 
109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, 


COR. WENDELL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


may3l 3t 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
We have just received some very choice additions 
to our 


EXTENSIVE STOCK 


—OF— 


FINE CARPETS! 


Special attention is called to our new designs in 


SMYRNA AND INDIA GOODS. 


We have also to announce that we have the entire 
importation of the CELEBRATED 


““KOH-I-NOOR” MATTING, 


The finest and heaviest goods ever imported, which 
run in weight from 


130 to 135 lbs. per piece. 


Parties desiring these goods will do well to exam- 


limited quantity is made and they can be found no- 
where else in the country. Our stock complete in 
reliable low-price goods of every description. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 
157 Tremont Street, 


may2t tf Near West Street, Boston. 


SARATOGA 
MINERAL SPRING WATERS 


Constant supplies direct trom the Springs. 





CONGRESS, 
EMPIRE, 
HATHORN, 
GEYSER, 


STAR. 
FOR SALE BY 


S. 8, PIERGE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
may31 3t 





Flowers ! Flowers! Flowers! 
FROM OUR OWN GREENHOUSE, 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


H 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
s00n as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. tf mch22 


SOUTHMAYD’S 
OTTAWA BEER, 


As a cool, palatable and refreshing beverage, has no 
equal. 





His CANDY, likewise, of the 
PUREST QUALITY, he offers for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per pack- 
4t may24 


NEW FURNITUR 


Snow, Rollins & Co., 


213 & 215 Tremont St., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
DINING ROOM, AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE, 


Of every description. 
—ALSO— 


DRAPERIES, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In every variety, at lowest prices. 
W. E. Snow, L. M. ROLLINS, 
apr 12 3m 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for jineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

age in order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

mayl0d 3m 


PARILAOR FURNITURE. 
Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc, 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

Ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


apr5-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 





ine at once, as, on account of the cost, only af 49> A Specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 


_mch29 ; Se : tt 
CHOICE GOODS! 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Etc., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Ma PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tr mcehl 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so _—e acknowl- 
sont, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH ES- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


ORE. 


FURNITURE. 


THE 


Extension of Washington Street 
to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms, We offer the 
Stock contained therein at 


: EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Haymarket Square. 


tf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ’ 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
apr and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Place. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


6m mehl5 





rates, for 


large or sinall. 
to Dessert, with expericnced waiters to atuend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


style. 


may3 


ery, of all sorts. 


G. 


ARTISTIC PAINTIN 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration tor churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf june7 


> 7 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not a asa beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securel 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 

AGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


may3 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G, TUCKER. 
apr26 ly 


REAL ESTATE. 
S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 
mena ¥?" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers... 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
tf febld 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN, 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash, 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 


AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


681 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


> 
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CLOTHING 


Washington, Cor. Essex St, 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING ! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 5000 pairs 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS, 
assorted styles and grades; 3000 WHITE VESTS, 
Also, a full stock of YOUTHS’, BOYS’ and CHILD- 
REN’S CLOTHING, adapted to the season. WHITE 
SHIRTS, made to measure, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 
FURNISHING GOODS ard UMBRELLAS in great 
variety and at low prices. 

Our whole stock is gotten up in best of style and 
make, and we offer iton the ONE-PRICE principle, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. tf mayl7 


The 
SUMMER FURNITURE 


—FOR— 


Most A ppropriate 


Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 
City and Country Houses, 


Is THE 


RATTAN, 


Made up in New and Beautiful 
Styles. 


CHAIRS of all descriptions, 
SOFAS and REOLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK TABLES and BASKETS, 
FLOWER STANDS, 
FIREWOOD HOLDERS, etc., etc. 
BASKETS of every kind, 
MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, etc., etc, 


Manufactured and for saleby =, 


C. WAKEFIELD, 


36 Canal Street, 
129 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. at 
aor LOSES EEO 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
---604 and 606 --- 
WASHINGTON STREET, » 


mayl7 


ESTABLISHED 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT. 


—SPECIALTY— 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE AND 
IMPROVED MOSQUITO SOREENS, 
ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 

OIL CLOTH and 

MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 

SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. 
&e ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 

604 and 606 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE, tf 


Macuusn, Wins « Pannen. 


1848. 


During the re-building of our store at 
No. 200 Washington Street, our business 
will be continued in all Departments at 
No. 33 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and Cornhill. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
WHOLESALE PIECE GOODS, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING, 
RETAIL CLOTHING, 
CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
RETAIL FURNISHING GOODS. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


may3 6t 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 

Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, wl.ich we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Open to the Public from 6 a.m.to 10 P.M 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


dec7tt WM. DOOGUE, Proprtetor. 


“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN.. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
PLUMMER & WILDER 
144 Tr t Street, Bost 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. — 





aprl2 3m 
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ness and interest; but it was sure to appear in a Rene: 
: : | the end that he had long been familiar with the | essiitids 
criplive narrative. A gentleman more pro-| matter. and after long acquaintance you would 
foundly impressed with the consciousness ot recognize the fact that he was a sort of Argus 

his own genius does not tread British soil; and. for eyes. I can never forget the surprise, the | I wonder if the signs are true, 
that, assuredly, is saying much. { am forced, consternation, of Mr. Lowe when he was oat And winter really is going! 
to add that there isa suspicion, which is contin-, terribly floored on a certain occasion in the | "Tis too good news it seems to me 
ually lingering among London literary circles, | House of Commons. . | That gentle spring at last is coming. 


Micawber’s get-up: impressive shirt-collars, 
consequential eye-glass, chest thrown out; not 
to mention special occasions, us when he pre- 
pared to emigrate, and walked the deck clad 
nautically, with mien to match. Dickers was 
a master of sounds; remember his condensation 


ated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF Siac = they will suffice to show the practical 
. ki f the law referred to above. 
OIL PAINTINGS working of te ln referred aboné 
Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, } 


with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


his creation belongs to romance, history, or des- 
| The sun is warm, the sky is blue, 
se} i ows 


|_ The buds are full, the grass is growing ; 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, £6, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


CALDER & OTIS ; (juARLES: RICHARDSON & CO., 
FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l 
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thé lhenae’ ns. tad ck ae ce Uriace of | stone, whom I saw afterward shaking hands | Where'er your tiny foot shall touch. Martin even as stranger; simple, ovabl Those in want of any Patest Medicine retailing for 
sans dou rc oh —- — oo with the new member from Westminster very | Bid blossoms spring, the greensward fretting Pinch; Mrs Todgers” good thane po be oe oor ien — a oe 
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to read; and you are very likely to continue left it. Mill was a man he could always count | E. L. ALLEN 
- ed - . 


Tom with upturned eyes and nasal forgiveness 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Science anp Inpustry.— Navigating the| for uninflicted injuries; how he sniffed about 
24 Temple Place, Bosten, 
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1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
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CLOTHING, ETC. 
|) aecoa MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CHauncy Street, 
Boston. 


C.C. MOULTON, RB. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 
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Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


F amphleta or circulars giving details ot the 
Compine"s aqeualiens address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. MogLAnD, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
ee . Pei Wrten: BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


A. W. BEARD, 
may3 H. C, BLUE, 


REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 Wasuincton STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 


L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
Stas W. LOOMIs, JOHN HAMILTON, 


may3 


Crystal, Gilt and Bronze Chande- 
liers, Newel Lights, &c. 


GAS STOVES, 


With all the latest improv ts for 
the lowest prices, by the 
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reading until you come plump upon “the end.” | on when a liberal 

es rer nd. eral measure was brought forward | Air.—Th j igati i ity ; 

canes ee cea erate and Pall Mall Gat-| by the gorerament.. ‘Though to. remain Im the |agsia been disceoned beteos'tee Mish Arann: | eiees Re abrind oe leon ie at ae ae 
gainsay T. | House after midnight involved a disagreeable | ation of Science, and the conclusion seems to| Didn't he peck young Martin’s destin of nO 


H rth Di i interesti 7 Sasi 
epworth Dixon is always interesting. You} and expensive journey to Blackheath, perhaps , have been that such navigation is practicable | grammar-school ? Sniffing? The (literally) 








have a feeling all the time that you are reading 
what pretends to be fact and is probably fiction ; 
you know that this positive gentleman is assert- 
ing things as actual events which it is impossi- 





ble to prove—or which are contrary to all proof 


in rain or fog, Mill would remain night after 
night to the small hours of morning. He 
never missed a sitting of the Parliament of 
which he was a member. This deyotedness to 
his parliamentary duties threatened his health, 


only to a certain limit by simple mechanical 
means; and, as to applying steam power, the 
weight of a steam-engine, made as light as pos- 
sible consistent with due strength, must cer- 
tainly be considered as much too great for any 


‘‘finished” hypocrite didn’t forget his part when 
he lay under wrathful old Martin’s walking-stick 
even! I repeat it; the name is as great as the 





man is little; it just fits him like a skin.— Bel- 
gravia, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of thc Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 





in French and German Photography, and are believed 
be equal to anything produced in the city, may3tf 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street, 





mayl0 tf NEAR BOSTON THEATRE. 
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34 Cuauxcy Street, Boston. 
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